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Ladies and Gentlemen: I remember Mr. Brooks—Philips 
Brooks—telling of an incident that occurred to him one Sunday 
evening in summer. He was walking by a negro Baptist church 
and the deacon was standing on the steps, when the minister 
came by. The deacon said: “Good-evening, Mr. Brown.” 
“Good-evening, Deacon Johnson.” “Going to give us some- 
thing pretty profound this evening, Mr. Brown?” “Well, I don’t 
know; I guess I'll kin’ of hover round the psalms.” I am afraid 
that that will be the general feeling that will be gathered from 
my remarks, that I am “hovering round” the subject. Now, 
you must remember that a boarding-school master has to work 
Saturdays as well as other days; and if he is a clergyman he 
works the whole of Sunday; so he has not much time to get up 
theories; he doesn’t know very much what other people are 
thinking about education; he can only speak out of his personal 
experience. But experiences do not happen consecutively, so I am 
afraid that my remarks may not come in just the right kind of 
order or be put in the proper form to be placed before school- 
masters. 

When I was passing the winter in Weimar some years ago, 
the clergyman of the church took the opportunity on Christmas 


*Stenographer’s report of address given before the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association, March 7, 1908. 
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Day to tell the little handful of people that were gathered there 
what he thought about people who didn’t go to church. And he 
thought quite bitterly. Afterward I was talking to him and 
he said: “I am afraid I was little hard this morning, for Christ- 
mas Day.” I said: “Well, of course, the great difficulty was 
that the absentees would not many of them hear what you said.” 
That is the feeling that one has when one comes to speak freely, 
as one should speak, about parents—the question is whether he is 
going to speak to parents or not. There is one great comfort, 
and that is that whatever criticism is offered, however frank it 
may be, will certainly come home to one parent in this place, 
for the speaker is blessed with five daughters and a son. 

The easiest line, of course, is to put up the fashionable parent 
and recount his malfeasances. We should all agree to everything 
that was said and have a perfect love-feast. The trouble with 
the fashionable parent is not that the parent is fashionable; it is 
not fashion that we object to, it is worldliness. I have found, 
however, that the unfashionable parent has a good deal of world- 
liness too. I want to say quite definitely that what you find to 
deplore in parents, whether they are rich or poor or fashionable 
or unfashionable, is the spirit of worldliness. And being myself 
a parent, whether I say we or you or they, whatever pronoun I 
make use of, I mean all of us. 

It is a fact, it seems to me, that worldliness, the spirit of 
worldliness, pervades family life. Some of you, perhaps, were 
present at a commencement some years ago when Bishop Law- 
rence presided, and speaking personally to President Eliot before 
the assembled multitude he assured President Eliot that the 
graduates of the university, the alumni, were very proud of him, 
that they were more proud of him than they had ever been 
before, that they thought there had been in the last ten years a 
great improvement in him. And President Eliot, in responding, 
said that he had listened with much pleasure to what Bishop 
Lawrence had to say of him, and he said he thought he had 
improved. He found distinct improvement in himself. He 
said, the fact is that a man can’t associate for thirty years with 
parents without being a better man. Now I have associated 
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more or less closely with parents for twenty-four years, and I can 
bear glad testimony to the fact, which seems to me the pre-emi- 
nent fact in connection with parents, and that is that when you are 
dealing with them, as parents, you see the very best that is in 
them. I have had to do with people whose reputations are, 
well, notorious. Again and again it has surprised me to find 
how earnestly they desire good things for their children. In the 
twenty-four years I have been treated with the utmost courtesy 
and kindness, and among my most intimate friends today are 
the parents of boys who have been under our charge at Groton. 

Now we don’t want to take the best parent; neither do we 
want to take the worst parent. We want to take, as far as we 
can decide upon him, the average parent. It seems to me that 
we can say about parents in this country, at this time, that they 
care for their children; they are fond of their children; they like 
to see them. I was at school for five years in England, and I 
was very much impressed by the fact that while my own people 
used to come and call upon us at school, my brother and me, 
two or three times in the course of the year, the English parents 
hardly ever came. They didn’t seem to care particularly to see 
their children. 

Parents are profoundly interested in the health of their chil- 
dren; they take a great deal of trouble in the nourishment which 
they supply to them. A missionary from the Philippines was 
saying the other day that he had established a school up in the 
hills, and when the bishop came to see him after he had got 
things going pretty well, he said: “Bishop, I feel confi- 
dent that we now have a pretty good school, for the boys are 
beginning to grumble about their food.” Now, I am led to infer 
by the attitude which boys are inclined to take toward their food 
at school that they are extremely well fed at home. I find 
parents very generous with their money. It was told of some 
father and mother who came to Harvard to look for a rcom for 
their son, that they were shown something which Harvard 
thought rather a choice set of rooms. They asked the price of 
the apartment and, on being told, promptly demanded if there 
was not anything more expensive that they could get. The 
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New York parent, it seems to me, is especially lavish. A boy will 
send for a camera; and the parents will send on three in case he 
should lose the first two. That is one of the differences between 
the New York parent and the Boston parent. The Boston 
parent, seems to me, on the whole, rather more conscientious 
in the use of money, rather more careful to bring the boy up 
in a simple way. You may even up by saying that the New 
York parent is on the whole more inclined to play with the boy 
than the Boston parent. I know of a parent in Boston who quite 
frankly acknowledges that he is embarrassed when he is alone 
with his children. 

We find parents, too, those of us who are schoolmasters, 
extremely eager for social prominence for their children. The 
great question, when the boy goes to college is: is he going to 
make a fashionable club. A side-light was thrown on that the 
other day by a report that some graduate of a university remarked 
to a boy who had lately come: “You know a man ought to take 
the more fashionable club because it helps his people so!” I 
had never thought of it in that light before. 

Parents are extremely anxious for success for their children 
in after life. Success generally means making a lot of money. 
That is a classical instance now, of the father who was 
asked by a railroad, president if his son, who was about to 
leave the university, would like a place in the office of the 
railway president. Time was taken to consider it. Afterward 
the father met the railway president and said, “No, his boy had 
decided that he would study for the ministry.” “Oh,” said the 
business man, “I thought he was going in for something real.” 
That is why more than half the graduates of the university go 
into business. It may be, as has been said quite lately, that busi- 
ness requires greater intellectual powers and larger education 
than in former days, but one reason for it—and I think we may 
say the larger reason—is that in business you can make money; 
and the easiest way to make money in business is to go into Wall 
Street. And so there has been a perfect landslide in the last few 
years into Wall Street—I mean by Wall Street, State Street as 
well, and whatever street it may be in Chicago; I mean broker- 
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age. The present hope is that these bad times will 
tend to stop the flood of university men which has been tending 
that way. 

The relation between parents and children is very much more 
natural than it used to be. A relative of mine, of the former 
generation, has told me that in his boyhood, when he was a 
small boy, he was summoned to his father’s room. He went in 
and stood with his hands behind his back in front of his father 
and was told things. He listened respectfully, said “Yes sir,” 
when it seemed to be the proper thing, and then withdrew. 

Today we have changed all that. The attitude of the child 
toward his parent is well described by that illustration in 
Life which appeared many years ago—some of you perhaps 
recall it—the philanthropical old gentleman who has found a 
small boy crying. He says: “What is the trouble, my little 
man?” and the boy replies: ‘‘Mother’s lost me; I told the darn 
thing she would lose me.” One of the modern parents told me 

and it seemed to me quite a charming thing, but also signifi- 
cant of the spirit—‘‘My boys are pretty bright fellows; I tell 
you, when those three boys get around a table, there are some 
pretty good things said, and I just sit there with my ears 
buttoned back and take it all in.” One of the fathers who was 
anxious to place his son with us confided to me his relation 
toward his boy. He said: “You know, I call that boy Chub 
and he calls me Dad.” Now, when you have got such a relation 
as that you want to be pretty careful how you educate your boy. 
If a modern parent dared to say that children should be seen 
and not heard, he would emphasize the first clause and say the 
last under his breath. 

Now, the result of this new relationship is a perfectly 
natural one, and that is that obedience is unfashionable. It is 
dying out; it is the theory of some parents that it is a good thing 
.that it should die out. There are a great many people 
who say: “Of course I shan’t tell him what to do; that boy has 
his own life to live. I will express my views to him, but he must 
decide.” As if a boy’s—or a girl’s judgment were of any value 
whatever! A boy can see perfectly straight as far as he does 
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see, but he sees only straight; he doesn’t see any of the outlying 
things which must be taken into account when you are reaching 
a decision. So a boy’s opinion is of absolutely no value what- 
ever. Now the modern parent looks upon that as rather a fine 
thing—‘I tell you he has his own life to live; I have expressed 
my views but he must decide for himself’—as if he had a 
great deal of confidence in the boy. 

But he is characterized in many instances by an entire want 
of confidence. Take, for instance, such a thing as smoking. 
How often you hear a man say: “Do you know, I should not 
think of telling my boy that he must not smoke; my father told 
me I mustn’t smoke and I sneaked around the corner and 
smoked. Now I am not going to do that.”” He starts with the 
assumption that his boy is just as bad as he was, and that his 
boy will not only not obey his father, but that he will deceive 
him. Somebody remarked not long ago in regard to the selec- 
tion of a club, to this effect: “Why, I should not think that you 
would dream of interfering’’—interfering, mind you—“with the 
choice of a club in the case of a boy. When my son goes to 
college I want him to choose his own club.”” And the answer of 
the father was: “Yes, but I want also to give him the value 
of my judgment just so far as it is of any value, and consult 
with him. And if there is some good reason I hope that he will 
be guided, not by my orders, but by my wishes.” 

Parents—here is your want of confidence—will often tell 
you in a somewhat pleased fashion—“‘My boy comes in and I 
never think of asking him where he has been; he has got to run 
his own life; and he probably would be made to say what wasn’t 
true if I asked him what he has been doing.” That on the one 
hand; and on the other we find people who tell you: “You 
know my boy tells me everything he ever does; and it is per- 
fectly splendid, because we so understand each other.” Dean 
Briggs said once that boys are often shamelessly truthful; they 
tell their parents everything, knowing that the parents have not 
courage enough to say what they think, for they are afraid that 
the boys will cover it up next time. As if the great thing were 
merely to know what the children are doing! 
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Sometimes it is a want of physical courage; I remember 
sending’a boy home with a note and the request that the father 
would give him a sound flogging. The father sent the boy 
back and said in his letter: “I have talked with John, but it is 
a physical impossibility for me to flog him.” I never knew 
quite what he meant. But it is not so much, of course, a lack of 
physical courage. It is rather a want of moral courage. The 
child comes to the parent and says: “Oh, can’t I do that?” 
“No.” “Oh, can’t 1? Everybody does.” ‘Well, if everybody 
does, I suppose you can.”” Instead of making the perfectly evi- 
dent remark, “That is exactly the reason why you shan’t do it.” 
The child understands. 

A parent wrote to me that his boy wanted to go after 
school was over, down the river and then down the Merri- 
mac to the sea, in a canoe. “Now,” he said, “Willie is very 
anxious to do this but I hate to say ‘no.’ Now won’t you tell him 
that he mustn’t do it?” The result of such treatment is often 
a spirit of lawlessness. 

This tendency to lawlessness runs through all our relations. 
Sometimes, the rich man, the employer, is lawless; he tries to 
break the law; that is what he hires a lawyer for, to break the 
law in such a way as to enable him to do the things he wants 
to do, so that he shan’t come within the scope of the penalty of 
the law. Sometimes, also, that is what the laboring man does. 
He breaks the law. That is what happens in our cities, which are 
the worst governed of all cities of the world, I am afraid; and 
it is cropping out today in anarchy. Freedom and lawlessness 
tend to become identified. 

Now, it is perfectly possible to establish obedience. If a 
parent from the earliest days insists upon obedience, it will 
be given. I mean absolute, prompt, unquestioning obedi- 
ence; arbitrary, if you like. That is what a mother and father 
are there for, to guide the child. You are to do this thing; and 
the child does it. If it is an important thing then the parent 
should be willing to give a reason for it after the child has done 
what he has been told to do, and it ought to be a real reason. 
The typical American mother is represented as rocking on the 
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front piazza of a summer hotel and the boy runs up and says: 
“Ma, can’t I go in to bathe?” “No, Johnny.” “Why not, 
Mamma?” “Because, Johnny; and when I say ‘because,’ I mean 
because.” 

My experience is that American boys like discipline. A cer- 
tain boy came back from a school where there was a somewhat 
rigid discipline, at which he had grumbled a good deal. He was 
comparing notes with his sister, who had gone to a girls’ board- 
ing school at the same time when he went to his school. He 
would say: “Are you allowed to do that at your school?” “Yes.” 
“We are not. Are you allowed to do that?” “Yes.” “Ho! we 
are not.”” They like it; boys prefer discipline. And they will 
give a real obedience, American boys especially. I say Ameri- 
can boys because I was with English boys as a boy and perhaps 
know a little more of their disobedience. 

The other day an incident occurred which I hope is typical; 
I am not sure it is typical but it was interesting to me. The 
parents brought up a great big box of candy, which they ought 
never to have brought. They opened it at the boarding house 
and offered it to their boy. “No,” he said, “I won’t have it.” 
“Well, why not?” “Because the headmaster has told me not to 
eat any candy for the rest of the term.” Now that is obedience; 
and I believe that American boys like obedience and can be 
trusted, if one is determined to enforce obedience—they can be 
trusted to obey behind the parents’ backs. 

Long ago at the beginning of the school one of the great 
arguments which I used to have again and again with one of 
my colleagues was as to what was the most important thing to 
establish. He would say: “It is love; you must love.” I would 
say: “It is obedience; if you don’t have obedience you will 
have the roof down over your head. Obedience is the first mani- 
festation, on the part of the child, and insisting upon obedience 
is the first manifestation on the part of the teacher or of the 
parent, of love.” 

Intellectual life can be immensely stimulated in the home, 
if the parents will, themselves, in the earliest days, teach their 
children something. The trouble with the principals of our 
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schools is that they have oftentimes so much to do that they 
give up teaching, and they lose an immense deal. They get to be 
looked upon as merely disciplinary officers. Now the Principal 
who teaches gets in touch with-the boy’s mind, and that is what 
the parent does who teaches in the beginning of the child’s school- 
life or before the school-life has begun. As the child goes on 
the parent ought to be really interested in his child’s work—I 
mean as eager for his educational success as we have seen 
he is for his child’s social success. It is an awful mistake for a 
parent to say: “I never expect my boy to become a scholar.” 
The boy hears it, or if he doesn’t hear it, it gets so into the air 
that he knows it. And you may be perfectly certain that he 
never will become a scholar. A parent ought never even to 
allow himself to think that his boy isn’t going to be a scholar. 
There is just as much chance of the boy’s being born again intel- 
lectually as there is of his being born again spiritually, and 
the parents ought ever to be on the lookout for a new intel- 
lectual birth. It is an awful mistake to be satisfied with the 
boy’s just getting through. I think that must be very wide- 
spread because so many boys tell you, when you ask, “How did 
you do in your examination?” “Oh, I got through all right.” 
Now a boy who is satisfied with getting through all right is 
idle. And the chances are that in time—give him time enough— 
he will either be dropped or resort to some of the expensive 
people who cram enough into him to enable him to get through 
the examinations. 

As the children grow, the best way to interest them in litera- 
ture is to read aloud. I believe that there is no better way than 
that. You have an instance of this in this university—men 
throng to hear Mr. Copeland read, and get a stimulus toward 
the best literature by listening to him. In the same way parents 
ought to lead their children into the best literature by reading 
aloud. They ought also to aim at having some fairly worthy 
conversation at the table. One of the criticisms that is so often 
passed upon athletics is that boys talk about nothing but games. 
Well, what do older people talk about? Why, they talk about 
the malfeasance of the cook, or the troubles of their neighbors, 
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or the quotations of the stock-market. It is far more illuminat- 
ing to talk about athletics. But that is not necessarily 
the alternative. The alternative is—and one which may be 
embraced by every parent—to have some real interest, 
a real interest in politics—I mean something more than 
pitching into the President of the United States—a 
real interest in the large movements, the splendid movements 
that are going on through this country. Why, lots of boys 
grow up to think that the country is going to the dogs, and 
know nothing whatever of the splendid moral work that is being 
done in our cities and all through the land. 

The other day I had a most encouraging instance of the 
effect of a live and high-minded parent upon his boy. This 
little chap was lying ill; he had appendicitis, and they were all 
about him arranging for the operation. As I sat down by the 
side of the boy, I found that he had a pamphlet in his hand. I 
asked him what it was and he replied, “That is the report of the 
improvement society of the village where I live in the summer.” 
And during all the time until the preparations were completed, 
he talked about the village improvement society and what they 
were doing. It was because his father and mother were inter- 
ested in that sort of thing. ° 

The fundamental thing, when a boy goes to college, is to 
make him perfectly certain that you look upon study as the first 
thing. It is not the one thing, but it is the first thing; this 
is the duty, and if it is made the first duty then all the other 
things will fall into their proper places. I made that remark 
to a mother the other day and she said: “I think so, too, but 
anybody who has listened to my boy’s father and his two uncles 
talking about college will find it very hard to realize that that is 
the first duty at college. 

Now on the moral side—it is all moral of course—but on the 
definitely moral side, I have found that parents were perfectly 
willing that you should work for their boys. Some years ago 
I informed a father that his boy could not go on as he was going 
at school because I had heard of his gambling in the holidays, 
and that I should take him out of the preferred place which he 
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occupied, degrade him to the ranks and put him where he would 
be a good deal less comfortable. The father wrote back saying 
he was sorry I had found it necessary to treat his son in that way, 
but I must do what was right. He added: “The fact is, we 
play for money at home and so I can’t very well find fault with 
the boy.” But he was willing that I should try to argue him out 
of it. On the other hand, a father who came back with his boy, 
who had been sent home for profanity, said: “Do you 
know, it is my fault that the boy swears. He learned it from 
me, and I frankly acknowledged it to him; but I have told him 
that if he will undertake to give up swearing I will cut it out of 
my life forever.” 

Parents have a tendency not to take the highest ideals com- 
prehensively. They lay stress on one particular thing. If my 
boy is only truthful, one says, I don’t care about anything else. 
I want to make sure that he tells the truth. And they don’t see 
that if a boy is dissipated, he is inevitably going to become a liar 
as well. Or they lay stress on purity. A boy said to me in all 
good faith—it might have been a parent almost, it was a boy— 
“Do you know, I believe that, if you swear and if you 
drink a fair amount, not drinking too much or often, but now 
and then, you have more influence with other fellows; for then, 
if you take a position against impurity, they see that you are like 
them, but that you won’t be immoral.” The idea is quite wide- 
spread. I have repeated that to boys and they have thought 
that his position was a pretty good one. The crude notion still 
persists that a boy ought to see the world, and by that they mean 
seeing vice. The father of a boy, a man who had a great deal 
of influence in a club, when it was suggested to him that it might 
be a good idea to have certain pictures taken down, wrote in 
reply: “I have a theory that a fellow has got to see the world, 
and that you can’t shield him, and therefore it seems to me it 
would be better to let the pictures stay.” As if you took a 
child and chucked him into the deep water before he had had any 
real experience, any real help in learning to swim—and into 
dirty water at that. 

There is the tendency, on the one hand, to conceal facts, not to 
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talk out perfectly frankly about evil. One of the most distin- 
guished members of this university made a speech to boys on a 
prize day some years ago in which he treated moral evil in a 
straightforward way, the way in which it ought to be treated ; and 
a parent listening to him was indignant and came to the author- 
ities of the school and said: “It is a shame that a man should 
talk that way in the presence of girls.” That is one side of it. 
And then there is that which I spoke of before, the tendency to 
talk in a perfectly off-hand way. We are at sea in a real sense 
today, it seems to me; we are at sea in regard to our morals; 
certainly we are in regard to business morals. I think we are in 
regard to many moral questions. Look at the theaters, patronized 
by seemingly respectable people. What do the theater people 
give to their audiences? Vaudeville, for the most part. And 
you ask anybody about a certain play that they have been to see 
and they will tell you something of this kind—a most amusing 
play, really very good indeed; and perfectly respectable! That 
is the exception today, that it is a clean play that is an excep- 
tional play. And the children go to the play and the boys go to 
the play and the young men go to the play and the mothers and 
fathers go to the play, and they support it. And it makes for 
moral injury. 

It is the same about books. A_ great literary critic 
of our time was reporting on twelve modern novels, and 
in his review he said that he found in them— incidentally I may 
say that they were mostly written by women—he found in them 
little but perverted sexual relation, cynicism, cruelty, blasphemy, 
and anarchical teaching. Now, those are the books that our boys 
and girls read—read and talk about together; and a bad book is 
infinitely worse than a bad man, because there is something in 
the personality of a bad man that repels a child. But it is not so 
with a bad book; it is well bound; it is printed on good paper; it 
looks just as decent a book as any other that is on the shelves. 
And children read it, and their minds get poisoned by it. It 
seems to me that it is the duty of every parent to guide his 
children in their reading, to know the kind of plays that they 
are going to see, and to keep not only out of the house but out 
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of the minds of their children the kind of things of which I have 
spoken. The fact is that if you hold up a high standard, the 
highest standard, of truth and of purity and of temperance in 
the home life, then when the boys go to college they may 
be shocked, they probably will be shocked; they may suffer by 
not being able to adjust themselves to the kind of environment 
which they find; but by and by they will have a real influence 
for clean and honorable living. 

And lastly in regard to the spiritual—it is all spiritual that 
I have been talking about, just as it was all moral—the spiritual 
life of the home. That sometimes reminds one of the woman 
who was asked if she was going to put up a monument to the 
memory of her husband. She replied: ‘To my husband’s mem- 
ory? Why, he hadn’t any memory; when he was taken sick 
I found six letters in his pocket that he ought to have posted a 
week before.” It seems to me sometimes as if there were not 
much of any spiritual life in the home. I read the exhortation 
of a distinguished minister the other day in regard to doubt, the 
way in which men should meet doubts; and he spoke quite inci- 
dentally of a boy coming to college, leaving, as he said, the 
family altar. I wonder how many family altars there are in 
Boston and the neighorhood. 

What seems to be religion to some people was naively de- 
scribed once by a boy. He was talking about some men in a 
light house; and he was asked if they were good men. “Oh, 
yes,” he said, “they are religious men. Why, they have to be re- 
ligious; they are in danger all the time.” Isn’t it partly, my 
friends, because men are guilty of the arch-heresy? That is, it 
seems to me, what it is, the arch-heresy of thinking that all that 
can be left to the mothers. I have tried to persuade a man to 
interest himself in religion, to think about the life of Christ. 
Finally I said : “How about your boys?” “Oh,” he answered, “my 
wife will look after that; and then afterward you will take 
charge of them.’’ Now that man didn’t see that what he was 
doing is the thing that his boy is going to do; and that if he 
leaves all the teaching, the religious teaching, the spiritual influ- 
ence to the boy’s mother, then the boy will think it is the sort of 
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thing that concerns women, that religion is an effeminate kind of 
thing; and when you get to a certain age it is just as well to 
drop it. 

And the mothers, conscientious and fine and splendid, as 
many of them are—the spirit of the age sometimes reaches 
them, and gets into their ways of thought. I heard not long ago 
of a meeting of mothers where a considerable number said that 
they didn’t teach their children to pray because they could 
not give them a philosophical basis of prayer. They didn’t wait 
for the child to understand the chemical composition of milk or 
the scientific process of digestion before they began to feed the 
child, but they didn’t want the child to pray until he understood 
the philosophy of prayer. 

The religion of the children all depends upon the religion in 
the home. A boy is fortunate indeed—so one wrote to me in the 
early days—a boy is fortunate indeed if he has a religious home. 
“For,” he said, “I am perfectly convinced that unless a child is 
taught of the personality of God in the early years he 
hardly ever reaches the faith in a personal God at 
all. And it makes such a difference in the boy’s attitude 
toward his mother; it makes such a difference in the 
atmosphere of the home. There is something that a mother can 
teach a child that he will never forget through all his days. As 
Robertson says, and says so well, in that great sermon on the 
glory of the Virgin Mary, goodness may be to others a name, 
but to one who has a spiritual mother it is a fact. There is a 
light shining from home, which will prevent his ever becoming 
degraded. 

And the father—that is the way in which he gets the real 
power for his son. A boy told me the other day, it seemed to 
me so pathetic, that he wanted to talk about confirma- 
tion. “My father,” he said, “has never been particularly inter- 
ested in religion.” And then he added, almost under his breath, 
“T wish he had.” Just the old simple way, my friends, is what 
we need. First of all for the parents to pray for the children, 
and the children will realize it in some sort of way; they 
are so subtle, they are so sensitive that they know; and they 
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know this, they know whether their father or mother would 
rather have them die than become unrighteous. That is what 
praying for one’s children means. 

I know that households are not arranged with a view to 
family prayers. It means getting up ten minutes earlier. But it is 
the right way to begin the day, with your children. It makes all 
the difference with your day. It makes all the difference with 
their day. It makes all the difference in the relation between 
the parents and the children. And then for the father to go 
with the children to church instead of treating Sunday as a day 
for loafing, or for yachting, or automobiling. You remember 
that old saying in the psalms, “We have heard, Oh God, with 
our ears; our fathers have told us what Thou hast done in their 
time of old.” 

A man was telling a clergyman that he was not interested in 
church. “There is my friend,” he remarked, “who is a pillar 
of the church. His boys are good boys enough, but they are no 
better than my boys; and our family seems to stand up pretty well 
with his family.” “Yes,” said the clergyman, “that is quite 
true, but you must remember this, that you are living on the 
principal which has been accumulated through the generations 
by suffering, by tears, by blood; and you are not adding one 
iota; and by and by your children or their children will be bank- 
rupt. This other man is trying to hand on something which he 
counts the best that one can hand on to the next generation.” 
If we do these things, my friends, if we pray for the children, 
if we pray with the children, if we go as a family to church, 
and try to do something for the spiritual life of the community 
at large, then our children today and in the days to come will 
look toward home as the Jews look toward the Holy City. 
Jerusalem is built as a city that is at unity in itself for thither the 
tribes go up, even the tribes of the Lord, to testify unto Israel, 
to give thanks unto the Name of the Lord. 
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CHARLES R. ALLEN 
Chairman of Committee on Educational Progress 


EDUCATION AND PROGRESS 


Those of us who believe that there exists a profession of 
education, just as there exist professions of law and medicine, 
must also believe that such a profession is based on a science 
of education, on a body of ascertained fact, which is the basis 
of actual practice. This mass of knowledge cannot be, in educa- 
tion any more than in any other profession, a fixed quantity; 
but must be continually in a state of flux, taking into itself new 
material, discarding that which has been found valueless, or 
modifying concepts in the light of newly discovered truth. 

Were this not the case there would be little hope for the 
future of our profession; for, under the rapidly changing condi- 
tions of modern life, a profession which cannot keep itself “in 
touch,” so to speak, which does not possess within itself the 
power of adaptability, will soon cease to fulfil its function and 
pass, as Carlyle put its, “into the dustbin of history.”” Progress 
in educational science must come, as progress in any science 
must come, from experience. Between the organized body of 
accepted practice and the wholly unknown methods of the 
future lies the borderland of experiment: the skirmish line, as 
it were, of progress. Here or there, perhaps owing to particu- 


1A report by the Committee on Educational Progress of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association, read at the annual meeting of the association in Cam- 
bridge, March 7, 1908. Committee: Charles R. Allen, New Bedford High 
School, New Bedford, Mass., chairman; Henry W. Holines, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., secretary ; Laura Fisher, kindergarten, Boston, Mass.; Florence 
E. Leadbetter, Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass.; Alice E. Dickinson, Bridge- 
water State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass.; Willard Reed, Brown and 
Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass.; William T. Foster, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine; Charles R. Breck, superintendent, Methuen, Mass.; John W. Wood, 
Rindge Manual Training School, Cambridge, Mass.; Clair Persons, superin- 
tendent, Westerly, R. I. 
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larly favorable conditions, some problem of administration is 
being worked out in a new and better way; here or there some 
teacher, perhaps because of fortunate circumstances, perhaps 
because he is “a teacher by the grace of God,” is working out to 
better results some problem of method or of programme. So 
all along the line, from the great city-school system to the iso- 
lated classroom, your committee has felt that the field of its 
investigation lay, not with the main army, but with the skir- 
mishers—not in statistics, but in such evidences as it could 
find of accomplished work which would indicate new ways 
wherein our profession, essentially one of service, may be enabled 
to render that service more effectually, more directly, more 
completely. 

We were confronted at the outset, of course, with the neces- 
sity of defining the field of our labor. We found ourselves 
forced to ask at once, How much of the activity of society is 
educational, and what changes therein shall we consider pro- 
gressive? But we did not stop to discuss abstract questions, nor 
do we wish before this audience to offer any definition of educa- 
tion. We purposely set the limits of our field broadly and 
somewhat vaguely: Education we held to be the conscious 
attempt of society to enable its members, young or old, to live 
as complete, full, and significant lives as possible. And any 
change in activity or in point of view which favors this attempt, 
we held to be educational progress. 

Keeping these general concepts in mind, your committee has 
taken as wide a survey of the field of education as has been 
possible, and brings to you today such evidences of progress as 
it has been able to glean—mere straws perhaps, but straws 
which show, in our opinion, which way the wind is blowing. 

It is our understanding that this committee is to be a perma- 
nent body—that we are inaugurating, not completing, a task of 
some importance; and with this idea in mind, we have recorded 
hopeful beginnings, and promising tendencies, in the expectation 
that others would record the success or the failure, the growth 
or the degeneration to which each movement may later be 
subject. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


THE THREE MAIN TENDENCIES 


In looking over our evidences of progress, three general 
movements seem to be indicated: the first,a marked tendency to 
broaden the conception of education, to enlarge the scope of our 
ideas as to the function of education; the second, an increased 
appreciation of the teacher and his work in the community; 
the third, an increasing tendency to substitute action for words 
in the educative process, to make greater use of the laboratory 
principle in education, at the expense of book work, the method 
of the lecture, and even of the recitation. 

The first of these movements, namely the tendency to take 
a broader view of education, is indicated by the development 
of vocational education, which has manifested itself both in the 
way of legislation and in the professional working out of prob- 
lems of vocational character. This broader view is indicated 
also by the tendency to treat the school as a social center. In- 
creased emphasis upon the care and training of the body is 
another indication of this tendency. 

The second movement, namely, the increased appreciation of 
the teachers’ work, is indicated in three ways. First, by the 
increasing demands made upon teachers in the way of profes- 
sional equipment and ability to keep in touch with educational 
movements; second, in the way of legislation, enacted or pro- 
posed, with the object of attracting into the profession persons 
of better caliber; and third, a recognition of the value of the 
teacher as an advisor to school officers. 

The third movement, namely, the tendency to extend the 
principle of the laboratory, is indicated only by actual examples, 
which we shall later present in full. 

Thus this report deals with scattered data under three 
general heads: (1) The scope of education; (2) The teaching 
body; (3) Method. 


THE BROADER CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 


1. Physical education—With this general survey of the 
field we pass to a detailed discussion of such facts as our data 
enable us to present. One phase of our broader view of edu- 
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cation is an increased emphasis upon the needs and demands 
of the body. This emphasis is shown in two fairly distinct 
ways. In the first place, legislative enactments and school regu- 
lations constantly recognize the fact that there is a close inter- 
relation between the physical condition of the child and the 
efficiency of his school work. And in line with this tendency, 
but reaching out beyond it, is another—the effort, namely, to 
improve the physical condition of people of all ages irrespective 
of resulting mental efficiency, although welcoming it, of course, 
as an incidental result. The establishment of gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, roof gardens, medical inspection, and school nursing 
is a further general indication of this double trend toward the 
cultivation of bodily power. 

New York City, finding that, out of 78,000 children, 33 per 
cent. suffered from defective vision and nearly 60 per cent. 
needed medical attention of some kind, has attacked the problem 
vigorously. Massachusetts has required that all school children 
shall be tested for defective hearing and eyesight (act of March, 
1908), while Boston and Cambridge have gone still farther in 
establishing school nurses. That this latter movement is of 
inestimable value needs no demonstration, but since it is pioneer 
work it deserves special attention. 

As Boston was the first city to establish medical inspection, 
in the year 1892, so it has been the first to install a corps of 
school nurses as regularly examined, certificated, and employed 
by the school board, as is the teaching force. Nurses supported 
by private benefaction have served in the most crowded school 
districts of the city in increasing numbers since the first began 
her work in the Quincy School in November, 1905; but in 
September, 1907, a supervising nurse and twenty assistant 
nurses under the director of physical training became an inte- 
gral part of the school system. On the opening day of school 
the nurses, each assigned to a specific district, began their tours 
of inspection with immediate good results in the discovery of 
infectious diseases, in the securing of prompt surgical and 
hospital care where it was needed, and in the relief and help 
afforded to anxious teachers and ignorant parents. Children 
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who would shrink and tremble, filled with terror at the words 
“doctor” or “hospital,” gladly submitted to the probe or needle 
in the hands of the nurses, with the feeling that here was only 
another teacher trying to make them comfortable. 

No adequate report of the first five months’ work of these 
Boston nurses can be given here, but some idea of its scope and 
value may be gained from the following facts and figures: 
1,492 cases of disease of the ear have been treated; 6,078 eye 
cases and 1,131 cases of defective vision corrected; disease of 
the nose, 2,602 cases and 423 adenoids removed; diseases of the 
mouth, 1,765 cases; throat, 1,695; skin, 10,139; every case 
being cared for and followed to the home, where instruction 
was given for the care of the patient. In addition to all this, 
9,144 dressings were made by the nurses; 3,120 excluded pupils 
were cared for at their homes; 3,293 were taken to their family 
physician, 3,202 of these last returning to school cured after a 
minimum period of absence; 7,559 home visits were made for 
the purpose of advising or instructing parents concerning their 
children; 4,772 children were taken to hospitals with the con- 
sent of the parents, and many deeds of pure charity were scat- 
tered along the way. Each of these cases is carefully diagnosed 
and recorded so that the removal of a child from one district to 
another does not interfere with his medical treatment. 

Talks on school and home hygiene and common diseases are 
given to parents and teachers by the supervising nurse, and by 
the director, and pupils are being trained to give first aid with 
most interesting results. Clinics and conferences with nurses 
and medical authorities are frequent, and once a week all the 
nurses meet the supervising nurse for counsel and encourage- 
ment. Each school district has been provided with all neces- 
sary appliances for first aid—ointments, antiseptics, bandages 
and so forth—and twenty schools are fully equipped with cabi- 
nets of medicines, surgical appliances, dressing-tables, and 
screens. Many other lines of work are being planned for; 12 
nurses were added to the corps on February 1, making 32 
now in the field; and the enthusiastic zeal of the nurses in their 
pioneer work is beyond praise. Above and beside all results 
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which can be tabulated are the improved conditions of cleanli- 
ness and healthfulness in the schools and in the homes, and the 
thousands of children who are living happier, freer lives because 
of the work of the school nurse. 

It is to be noted that the children of the poor are not the 
only ones that need medical inspection at school. Examination 
of children in private schools has revealed surprising defects 
of vision and hearing, the presence of adenoids, etc. 

The constant activity of the American School Hygienic 
Association is another indication of the increasing interest in 
this phase of education. This movement has met with the 
hearty co-operation of the medical profession. Thus, in many 
cities, eye and ear specialists have offered to treat without 
charge any pupil found defective, if the teacher knows that the 
financial condition of the family is such as to make the cost of 
the operation an undue burden. The opening of special schools 
for physically deficient pupils is another indication of this trend. 
A marked example is the Fresh Air School in Providence. 
Here the classrooms are practically open to the air all the year 
round and the work is carried on in full contact with the outside 
air and sunshine. The Groszmann School for atypical chil- 
dren, in Plainfield, N. J., is another example of this movement. 
In view of the average condition of the usual school building, 
and on the principle that prevention is better than cure, it is to 
be hoped that a modified form of the Providence idea may be 
applied to school buildings in general. 

In athletics, another phase of this development, the tendency 
has been in the direction of better regulation. Massachusetts 
has empowered school boards to regulate such matters (act of 
April 13, 1907). Boston has attempted to correct former evils 
in athletics by new requirements administered by a committee 
of head masters under the direction of the superintendent. An 
interesting experiment in Indianapolis consists essentially in 
prohibiting all interschool contests and confining the work to 
various events and games carried on by teams and members 
from the same school. Clark College permits no intercollegiate 
games, and the general tendency among New England colleges 
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is to reduce intercollegiate schedules—witness the vote of the 
Harvard faculty in agreement with the vote of the Association 
of New England Colleges. This movement is in the interest of 
more physical exercise, more general participation in athletics 
at the expense of teams and team contests. 

Thus, in the way of experiment and in the way of legisla- 
tion, the teacher and the state appear to be recognizing more 
and more the truth of Herbert Spencer’s primary educational 
requirement—the development of physically sound citizens. 

2. The new functions of the school.—lf this first-indicated 
trend toward a broader educative concept lies on the side of 
physical development, a second no less marked trend is in the 
direction of an extended idea of the function of the school. This 
has been particularly marked in three directions, commercial 
education, industrial education, and social training. 

Experiments along these lines have led to a much more 
marked co-operation on the part of citizens than the more nar- 
row culture education could generally obtain. The movement 
has thus led, on the one hand, to the establishment of special 
schools, and, on the other, to devices for making the co-opera- 


tion of citizens of mutual value both to the public and to the 
school. 


The first phase of this movement is illustrated by the de- 
velopment of vocational high schools. Boston, New York, 
Springfield, and Philadelphia have established these schools, both 
for boys and for girls. The peculiarity of the vocational school 
lies in the aim, which is to fit the pupil to earn his living at once 
upon graduation and to advance thereafter in business or in 
industry upon as sound a basis as the older schools have supplied 
for the learned professions. 

Thus, the High School of Commerce in Boston differs from 
the so-called commercial departments in the other high schools, 
in that it purposes to train students not to be merely stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers, but to take an active part in business 
life—especially in the field of distribution—upon the basis of a 
training which will fit the pupils eventually to assume large 
business responsibilities. The awakened public interest in this 
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movement is well illustrated in the advisory board of business 
men connected with this school. That this method of bringing 
active citizens in actual touch with the school must work to 
advantage to both schools and business men, is so evident that 
one can only hope that the idea may be extended to other educa- 
tional institutions. 

In industrial as distinguished from commercial work the 
progress has been marked. While it has long been recognized 
that a legitimate function of the state is to aid both the intending 
industrial worker to secure a proper preliminary training and 
the man already at work to secure additional education along his 
special line, the extension of means for carrying this notion into 
effect in broader and better ways has gone on rapidly. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts have 
now state commissions on industrial training, and societies, such 
as the Society for the Promotion of Industrial Training, are 
pushing an active propaganda. Congress has established thirty 
agricultural high schools, and many colleges have added agri- 
cultural schools to their departments. 

In secondary education but few cities have established such 
schools as yet, Springfield, Cambridge, Boston, and Waltham 
being perhaps the most marked examples, while schools dealing 
chiefly with adults, especially evening schools, are more num- 
erous. A marked feature in this connection is the large propor- 
tion of these schools as yet under private management. In 
Massachusetts, perhaps the best example is the school of the 
General Electric Co., at Lynn; the Boston Y. M. C. A. and the 
Massachusetts Trade School for Girls are also examples. The 
significance of these private schools, as of the correspondence 
schools, lies in the evidence they furnish that our present 
public educational institutions fail to meet, in a large part, an 
existing demand on the part of the citizens of our common- 
wealth. The Massachusetts commission has, during the last 
year, promoted greatly this advance in educational work. 

Evening schools for industrial workers have been estab- 
lished by the commission in Cambridge, Beverly, New Bedford, 
Waltham, and Taunton, and requests for a number of others 
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are under consideration. Northampton is to establish the first 
industrial day school under the commission. Upward of a 
thousand people are attending schools already under the direc- 
tion of the commission. 

All of these schools are alike in that their object is entirely 
or mainly vocational. In the evening schools, particularly, only 
such work is done as will add to the industrial efficiency of the 
worker. No attempt is made to teach anything more than the 
trade in which the student is already employed. The trade 
taught is almost always closely allied to the most prominent 
local industry. In the day schools a broader training is at- 
tempted, although even here breadth of training is sacrificed to 
vocational needs. These schools usually utilize the equipment 
of the day school for trade instruction in the evening. Briefly 
stated the object of these schools is as follows: 

1. To increase knowledge of the theory and the processes 
of trades in which men are already at work. 

2. To fit for industrial pursuits young men who can attend 
a secondary school but who do not intend to go to college. In 
this way the years from 14 to 17, which are almost entirely 
unproductive industrially, may be utilized for valuable educa- 
tion purposes. This is a service previously rendered in a crude 
way by the apprentice system. 

3. To furnish for our industries the trained workers for 
which they have been seeking during the past decade. 

The commission has considered carefully the need of agri- 
cultural schools in the state, and reports a number of districts 
which have been studied with a view to establishing such schools. 
The commission has also prepared a plan for an industrial 
school for girls. The advisability of establishing an industrial 
college has been considered and reported on. The reports of 
the commission are documents of great significance, which 
every teacher will do well to read. Other states and even the 
national government will undoubtedly follow the example set 
by Massachusetts in this important undertaking, in which the 
next five years will certainly witness marvelous advance. 

3. New uses for school equipment.—The preceding para- 
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graphs have indicated in some degree the character of the evi- 
dence which leads us to state that the concept of the function 
of education has steadily widened during the last year. Closely 
allied to this tendency is the tendency to a wider use of the 
machinery of the public educational plants for the general 
benefit of all citizens. This is indicated most markedly by the 
development of the public lecture courses. 

While such lectures are now given in many cities, the New 
York work is most fully developed. Last year, at 166 lecture 
centers, I16 courses on 715 subjects were given to 1,603 
audiences with total attendance of one and a half million. About 
70 per cent. of these were given in school buildings. All were 
free and given under the control of the Board of Education. 

Curiously enough the two lines in which the concept of the 
function of education seems to be broadening, represent, on the 
one hand, a return to the old Greek ideals; on the other, a 
tendency to develop the scope of the educative process to meet 
the requirements of a civilization based on production, manu- 
facture, and distribution. 

4. A new educational process—tIn a third direction there 
has developed recently not so much an extension of the function 
of education as we now understand it, as an educative process 
based upon a somewhat different view as to what education 
should do for the pupil. 

From the usual point of view education is individualistic. 
All methods or devices are based on the theory that the student 
stands on one side and the educating agent on the other, the 
result being that of the simple interaction of the two. 

In comparison, the theory now under discussion starts with 
the proposition that our modern civilization is carried on 
essentially by co-operative methods; therefore, since the stu- 
dent should be educated to take part in that civilization, he 
should be trained in such work. While this theory of social 
education, as it may be called, is not new, since it lay at the 
bottom of Professor Dewey’s Model School at Chicago before 
1900, some recent experiments have come to our attention which 
are worth noting. 
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In general, under this plan, pupils are encouraged to com- 
bine in groups for the accomplishment of some desired end 
which may well be the accomplishment of some school work, 
and so take advantage of what may be called “team spirit.” 
In this way, it is claimed, pupils not only learn from each other 
but they are trained in co-operative methods: the method of the 
society in which they must live their lives. Work along these 
lines in high schools in Charlestown, Detroit, Medford, New 
York, and New Bedford, as well as in the Pierce School in 
Brookline, and the Boston Normal School, would seem to indi- 
cate that, in a considerable range of studies with a teacher in 
sympathy with the work, a good deal of training in social 
organization can be given, accompanied by a saving of about 
20 per cent. in the time required to cover a year’s work, thus 
illustrating the statement that “the force of no one teacher is 
equal to the dynamic force of the class before him.” As a con- 
crete example of this sort of work we give briefly some notes 
on the work in New Bedford, as applied to regular school work, 
with children of thirteen to fourteen years of age. 

a) Four leaders are nominated by the class. These choose 
in turn the numbers of their group. The same question is given 
to each group and they agree upon the answer, which is handed 
in in writing. The returns are left on the board, and the 
group answering the most questions and with highest marks 
wins the race. 

b) Groups are chosen as above. Each group takes a dif- 
ferent topic and prepares each member to recite on it. When 
they return for recitation the teacher is at liberty to call on the 
poorest member to recite on it, and the whole group takes the 
mark given. This device works excellently for arousing class 
interest in the poorer pupils. 

c) Elective work. In addition to required work, the mem- 
bers of a class are allowed to elect some special topic. Some 
selected musical instruments, and found directions for experi- 
ments on sound. Another brought her camera, and from that 
has worked into a study of lenses and reflection. Two have 
prepared illustrated lectures on the history of the steam engine. 
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Two are working on horse power. A marked gain in order 
and interest has resulted. 

These methods, according to the report on this work, have 
greatly stimulated interest, organization, and results. 

In work of somewhat different type as reported by Miss 
Nelson, in Brookline, the children were given half an hour a 
week to do anything profitable to themselves and of service to 
the class in groups made up among themselves with leaders 
chosen by themselves. This resulted in too great a variety of 
work to recount in detail, but, in most cases, something was 
produced, something of value to the children, and by a process 
involving self-activity of the most pronounced type. 

To anyone interested, an examination of a description of the 
school at Abbottsholme, England, where this theory is logically 
carried out in all details, would be of interest. 

This idea of organization to attain a desired result has 
worked out somewhat differently in some cases of what might 
erroneously be called student government. A _ good illustra- 
tion is in the Belmont High School, where, by an elected com- 
mittee the pupils are able to manage the affairs of a study- 
room in which there is no teacher. There was a vacant room, 
but no teacher to take charge. The pupils wanted a quiet study- 
place. They undertook to manage the matter and have done so. 
A pupil whose conduct is objectionable is first warned and then 
expelled. If expelled, he is merely given a seat in a room in 
charge of a teacher. The theory is simple. “If you can take 
care of yourself, all right; if not, the school will take care of 
you.” Without knowing it, these pupils have organized the 
matter on the lines of a private club. As this arrangement has 
gone on for several years, it seems to be a success, indicating, as 
many other student activities do, how much even young people 
can accomplish in managing their own affairs if allowed to go 
at things in their own way. 

Such cases as these just cited indicate a general movement 
in the direction of allowing pupils to get at results in their own 
way: a tendency to get away from the idea of the teacher as an 
exerciser of arbitrary authority, to make the pupils active rather 
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than passive. It has no relation, however, to the regular 
schemes of student government where authority is delegated, or 
is pretended to be delegated to pupils. Such movements as those 
shown in the School City, and other well-known experiments of 
that nature, while perhaps useful, are organized on a different 
basis and with a different aim. 


THE INCREASED DEMANDS ON THE PROFESSION 


While, on the one hand, the concept of the educative pro- 
cess has grown broader during the year, on the other hand 
there are some indications that the teacher is being recognized 
as a more potent factor in the school system and that his work 
is being more appreciated by the community. The recognition 
of the importance of the teacher is shown mainly in an increased 
tendency on the part of the executive to consult with the teacher, 
to perceive that the person who actually does the work may 
give valuable assistance in planning it, and in increased demands 
for adequate preparation and equipment in the members of the 
teaching body. The increased appreciation of the function of 
the teacher’s work by the community is shown by the continued 
efforts to make the work more attractive by means of some 
pension system. 

1. Consultation of teachers by school officers —The value 
which is being placed by executives on the advice of teachers is 
well illustrated by the new organization of the schooi system 
of Boston, where it has become a common practice for repre- 
sentatives of the teaching body to be called into direct consulta- 
tion with the superintendents of the School Board. 

Several committees of teachers have co-operated in the re- 
vision of courses of study; another committee has worked over 
the problem of the large percentage of failures in the first year 
of high schools; still another is investigating opportunities for 
academic and professional study for teachers in service. 

A list of approved books has been made by a joint commit- 
tee of teachers and executives, and other teachers’ committees 
have been charged by the board with the study of certain prob- 
lems relating to administration. 
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That this movement is not strictly local is shown by the fact 
that in another New England city teachers are now called upon 
by sub-committees of the School Board for consultation, and it 
is proposed to hold joint meetings of the high-school committee 
with the entire high-school faculty. 

The tendency of all these things is, plainly, to increase the 
importance and to improve the professional standing of the 
teachers. 

2. Requirements for professional training —On the side of 
increased professional requirements Boston again offers a typi- 
cal example. Under the present system admission to the eligible 
list is only secured on evidence of successful experience of from 
two to five years, and subsequent promotion depends on evi- 
dence of continued professional work as shown in the ability to 
pass promotional examinations at the end of the second and 
sixth years of service. 

While Boston gives, perhaps, the most recent illustration of 
the tendency, in the form of a definite scheme, a general drift 
in this direction is marked. In general, no one is now eligible 
as a teacher in our larger high schools unless he holds a college 
degree, and the multitudes of teachers already in service who 
are continuing academic and professional study in the universi- 
ties shows that they are alive to these increasing demands, and 
are endeavoring to meet them. 

3. Salaries and pensions.—That some response on the part 
of the community is evident is shown in the gradual increase in 
the average salary paid to teachers, and in the pension legisla- 
tion in various states. Salaries have been increased from $606 
to $638, in 8 years, in cities of 8,000 or over. In Maryland, Ohio, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island teachers are now pensioned from 
the public funds. In most places a fund is established by joint 
contributions from the community and the teachers. The Indi- 
ana bill will serve as a good example of this second method. 
Its provisions are, in brief, as follows: In each city of ten 
thousand or over a pension fund is established which is derived 
from two sources: (1) an assessment on the teacher of a 
certain percentage of his salary, and (2) a special tax of one 
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cent on each hundred dollars of valuation. The maximum pen- 
sion to be paid is $600 on thirty years’ service or on retirement 
for disability after a shorter period. Five years of service out- 
side of the city or town paying the pension may be included in 
the time required to obtain a pension. An interesting provision 
of this bill allows leave of absence for study to be counted in 
the term of service. 

In Massachusetts, besides special bills now before the legis- 
lature affecting the pensioning of Boston teachers, a general 
bill (House 799) authorizes cities and towns to establish pen- 
sion funds for teachers in the public schools without the assess- 
ment of the teachers, and provides that on petition of 25 voters 
such action shall be submitted to popular vote. 

Such legislation as this will certainly tend to hold in the 
profession those whose ability has a value greater than the 
communities can afford to pay for and also to hold them in the 
community. In this connection it may be interesting to know 
that 10 per cent. of teachers in cities serve only three years, 
while a little over I per cent. have served twenty years. 

We have now dealt with two of the three main divisions 
of our report—the broader concept of the function of education, 
and the higher status of the teacher. The third division remains 
to be treated. The tendency which is here to be noted is to 
extend the principle of laboratory work, both in its natural field 
of science and in the field of other subjects. 


EXTENSION OF THE LABORATORY PRINCIPLE 


As examples of the extension of the laboratory principle in 
the study of science, we present a report of work in physiog- 
raphy at Harvard and a report on school gardens. As examples 
of the laboratory principle applied to non-scientific subjects we 


present reports on new forms of work in civics and in modern 
languages. 

1. Supervised exercises in a college course-—The work in 
physical geography at Harvard, as formerly conducted, was 
carried on in the usual manner by lectures and a usuaily more 
or less unsystematic study of a textbook, as the student’s contri- 
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bution. At present, each student is required to spend two two- 
hour periods a week in the laboratory, at specified times, in addi- 
tion to his lectures and textbook study. 

Under these conditions, the accomplishment of designated 
exercises by all competent members of the class is actually se- 
cured. The work is done under the inspection of an instructor 
or assistant; it is left in the laboratory for examination. No 
habit of copying can be formed—an important ethical point— 
and at suitable intervals tests are given. 

As contrasted with the conditions when three hours of lec- 
tures were theoretically to be supplemented by six hours of study 
(making the supposed standard of nine hours a week), these six 
hours to be done as the student should determine, the difference 
is stated to be enormous. Four of these six hours are now 
actually spent in assiduous work. There can be no question that 
the student profits more from this regular, systematic, supervised 
work, than from the irregular, random, neglected work in his 
room. 

An essential point in this work is that instructions are pro- 
vided for the student to follow in the exercises. In an ele- 
mentary course, he is not an investigator, making out his own 
method ; he is at the best a follower, faithfully doing what he is 
told to do. This does not mean that in the specified exercises, 
the student has no occasion to use his mind ingeniously; but he 
is promptly guided to the very place where such use must be 
made of it, instead of being allowed to wander about and try to 
find the place. It may be added that results of entrance exami- 
nations at Harvard would seem to indicate that secondary 
schools are today in great need of the development of similar 
practice exercises in physical geography (physiography), exer- 
cises of useful and disciplinary character; that textbook study 
supplemented by existing school exercises is insufficient. School 
teachers are, undoubtedly, ready and anxious to introduce such 
exercises; but they have not yet succeeded in originating them. 

Another improvement, lately introduced into the elementary 
course in physiography (Geol. A), is the addition of a brief 
period, in which each student meets the instructor, alone, once 
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a fortnight, for the purpose of stating his difficulties and receiy- 
ing help in overcoming them. If the difficulties are of a kind 
that the student ought to overcome himself, no help is given 
him; but if they are real difficulties they are carefully explained, 
much to the profit of the student. This, it should be noted, is 
entirely different from the quiz work common in many courses. 
A quiz nearly always has for its object the discovery of what 
the student does not know, so as to mark him down; sometimes 
it may have for an object the discovery of what he does know, 
so as to mark him up; but the impression gained by the students 
is that the first object prevails. As a result, the quizzes are 
fencing lessons; no helpful, confidential relation is established. 
The individual meetings, referred to above, are not used at all 
as a basis for marking; the student is so informed. He is told 
further that the object of these meetings is to help every man 
forward to getting an “A” for the course. As many college 
courses are now conducted, there is often not enough of helpful, 
individual teaching; not enough opportunity for the student 
frankly to disclose his ignorance to the teacher, without suffer- 
ing the penalty of being marked down. Here the object is just 
the reverse; the ignorance disclosed is repaired by the instructor, 
with the hope that in the next quiz an excellent record may be 
gained. The plan is stated to work admirably. The students 
appreciate it, and speak out frankly. It may be wise to note 
that this plan requires an expert teacher, competent to detect 
sham ignorance, resulting from laziness or indifference; and to 
recognize real difficulties, of which there must of course always 
be more or less, for teaching is seldom perfect. 

2. New laboratory work in high-school science.—Another 
example may be cited in a course in elementary science in a 
New England high school. Here the laboratory work in the 
school is supplemented by many visits to such places as the 
repair barn of the street railway, the power station, the cold- 
storage plant, rope works, and lighting plant. Aside from the 
direct advantages to the pupil this work has led to expressions 
of approval on the part of parents whose attention was drawn 
to it by increased interest on the part of their children. It has 
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also led to a strengthening of connection between the school 
and the community. Not only are the classes always received 
with courtesy, but, in some cases, foreman and superintendents 
have sent word that “something interesting was on” and to 
come and see it. 

3. Practical work in languages——While such methods of 
concrete work have long been used in science, the above cases 
illustrate the further drift in this direction in such work. As 
indicating a similar drift in other lines we may mention the 
so-called “reform” method of teaching modern languages as 
carried on in the Horce Mann School, where it has been in use 
for three years, as carried on in the schools of Prussia, and, to 
some extent, of France. 

Under this method, pupils after two years of German, four 
periods (40 minute) a week, obtain a good working knowledge 
of German. The upper half of the class pass the intermediate 
examinations of the college entrance board without fail, and 
find themselves in the upper part of the college courses in Ger- 
man. The same method in French is being introduced this year. 

4. Laboratory exercises nm civics——As a sample a prelimi- 
nary visit to the Superior Court room and _ grand-jury 
room made in connection with a visit to the county buildings 
may be described. 

A preliminary study of the county government had been 
conducted and, in connection with the fact that the county in 
New England is the unit for the administration of justice, a 
brief outline had been given of the relation of the local (dis- 
trict) court, the grand jury, the superior court, the jail, and the 
house of correction. 

The class were taken to the grand-jury room, asked to note 
its small size, grand-jury sittings not public; to count the chairs 
—number of grand jurors, twenty-three. An accused is chosen 
to take his place on the witness stand and an impromptu sheriff 
to have custody of him. After a brief statement of the source 
of the indictment, of the facts that only witnesses against the 
accused are heard here, and that a majority vote of the jury is 
necessary to the finding of “a true bill,” the class follow the 
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sheriff and his prisoner to the Superior Court room. The 
teacher assigns one student to the judge’s chair, another to the 
clerk’s desk, assigns to their respective places a crier, a reporter, 
two or three witnesses, some lawyers, and impanels a jury of 
twelve for the jury box. The rest of the class occupy the 
public seats. After the teacher has given a brief outline of the 
trial of a case, calling attention to the duties of the various 
officers in the courtroom, the judge sentences the prisoner— 
with all others in the room—to sixty minutes in the house of 
correction. The sheriff takes us there, and we are duly com- 
mitted—unless, as sometimes happens, a bona-fide sheriff brings 
a bona-fide prisoner at this opportune moment. Behind the 
doubly locked doors the keeper shows us the cells of the 
prisoners, who are at this time at work in the shops, and explains 
the provisions—made under the direction of the county commis- 
sioner—for the care of the inmates. We are shown the jail 
which the keeper explains is occupied by those, presumably 
innocent, between their experience in the police court and that 
of the grand-jury room or between the latter and the forth- 
coming trial in the Superior Court. 

After an inspection of the convicts at work in the shops, the 
laundry, the baths, the kitchen, after seeing the convicts locked 
in their cells, and after hearing a brief statement of the relation 
of the officers of the institution to the county commissioners and 
to the sheriff, the pupils are told that their sentence has expired, 
and they are dismissed. 

It must be borne in mind that this is only a preliminary 
visit preparatory to a more careful and detailed study of the 
state judiciary and to a later visit to the District and Superior 
Courts in session. This is practically introducing the laboratory 
methods into this study, somewhat in the manner of the case 
system in the law school of Harvard. 

A further experiment reported is in the line of — 

5. School gardens.—Such gardens are established in pri- 
mary schools in Cambridge, one in process of evolution in 
Bridgewater, and have been developed elsewhere. While the 
idea is not new, the development in this country has not been so 
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rapid that a brief report may not be of value. The Bridgewater 
garden is stated to be organized with the following aims: 
(1) Individual plots to be cultivated by students in ways directly 
related to their future work as teachers; (2) Collections of use- 
ful plants to be grouped in botanical relation, and ornamental 
plots worked out for effective color schemes. 

The school garden at Bridgewater is im posse rather than 
in esse. The plot of land presented to the state last year by the 
principal has been fenced in and paths have been laid out. Next 
spring it is to be cultivated in accordance with plans already 
made. 

These plans include: first, the school garden proper, which 
is to be divided into individual plots, these to be cultivated by the 
normal students in ways having a direct relation to their future 
work as teachers; second, a collection of useful plants of all 
types, for use chiefly in the department of geography and in the 
Model School; third, beds of plants so grouped as to show rela- 
tionships within the botanical families, the purpose being to 
make the student so familiar with family characteristics that he 
will recognize them instinctively; fourth, beds of flowers and 
ornamental plants so chosen and so grouped as to illustrate 
effective color schemes. It is probable, also, that one corner of 
the field will be set apart for a wild garden. 

In one part of the field will be a pond with a brook for out- 
let. This will serve not only as a home for pond and brook life, 
but also for drainage. This opportunity for drainage, together 
with the natural difference in soil in the several parts of the 
garden, will illustrate some of the diversities which a continent 
exhibits upon a larger scale, diversities not only in surface and 
soil, but also in the resulting products and their influence upon 
occupation. It may also be possible to illustrate what one 
writer calls “plant societies” and “zonal distribution.” 

In direct connection with the plants are of course the insects, 
both friendly and hostile, and these will also be objects of study. 

From what has been said, it is easy to see the garden aims 
to be not so much a means of teaching agriculture for utilitarian 
purposes as an outdoor laboratory for the study of nature, 
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mineral, plant, and animal, giving opportunities for correlation 
not only among the several departments of the normal school, 
but between the normal and model schools, and giving to all 
who are connected with it a broader view of “the earth as home 
of man.” 

In addition to the foregoing, some mention should be made 
of— 

ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

The general trend of recent years toward greater flexibility 
in the matter of promotions, and of increased attention to indi- 
vidual needs, continues. Most of the following expedients are 
not new, but may be noted as showing the line along which 
effort is being made at present. 

The so-called Batavia system of individual instruction has 
recently been formally introduced in Haverhill and Everett, 
Mass., and Westerly, R. I. It aims to assist the backward chil- 
dren, and bring them up to grade. Two teachers are provided 
for large classes, one of whom devotes her entire time to class 
teaching, the other her entire time to individual instruction, it 
being a cardinal feature of the system to treat pupils singly, 
and not in groups. With classes too small for two teachers 
the single teacher gives half time to class instruction, and half 
to individual, sometimes dividing the time of the daily recita- 
tion, and sometimes alternating the two exercises on successive 
days. 

This system completely ignores the unusually able pupil, and 
holds that he will take care of himself, a more than doubtful 
position. Its idea of grading all up to a common level is mani- 
festly impossible and undesirable, for it is a part of the school’s 
duty to discover and develop unusual talent, and this is quite as 
important as the rescue of incompetents. 

Medford reports three experiments in irregular promotions, 
designed to assist the brighter pupils. 

One plan is to arrange the programmes of a building so that 
a subject like grammar or arithmetic will come for all the 
grades at the same hour, pupils being allowed to advance in 
each subject as fast as capable. Under this plan a pupil may be 
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in the sixth grade in arithmetic, the eighth in grammar, and the 
seventh in history. 

Another is similar to the Cambridge plan, with the programme 
of studies arranged in two parallel lines, one being arranged for 
two years less time than the other. Pupils that enter the fourth 
grade are divided at the end of three months, those who are 
capable of doing work more rapidly being made into a section 
that will move on with greater speed than the other. Pupils will 
drop out of this section, and others will be received along the 
route. 

Still another plan is that of dividing each room into a max- 
imum and minimum section, and having the maximum cover 
more than the work of a single grade. The disadvantage is that 
the minimum section is likely to be discouraged, and pupils once 
in this section are likely to remain throughout their course. 

Newton has introduced the “floating teacher” in each school. 
The plan contemplates, in part, carrying forward a division of 
a class faster than the class as a whole can go, in part, allowing 
any individual to go ahead as fast as he can. It involves a com- 
plete change of attitude toward the work on the part of teacher 
and pupil. 

Increasing attention has been paid to individual needs in the 
Methuen schools for some years past. An assistant teacher, 
without regular class, is maintained in each of the larger school 
buildings, whose most important work is to assist backward 
children, as well as those who are able to make unusual progress. 
The result has been to diminish the number of those who fail 
to secure the annual promotion some 33 per cent. in two years. 

A method in common use of adjusting required work to 
individual needs is that of maximum and minimum require- 
ments in the various studies. A certain amount is required of 
all, such as can be done by those rather slow, and additional 
work is assigned to others according to their ability. The plan 
has this advantage, that it does not involve the advancement of 
precocious children into classes of older children, but encourages 
their normal development, and allows them to get the full value 
of all experience in each successive year. 
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Another plan for reaching individual needs is that of the 
ungraded room, to which are sent those who are in any way 
abnormal to such an extent that they are not able to profit by 
the ordinary class instruction. 

An interesting experiment is reported from the Washington 
School, Washington, D. C., a private secondary school which 
has for eight years made use of a purely elective system. There 
is no fixed programme of studies, but the curriculum of each 
boy is arranged to suit his peculiar needs. There are some forty 
courses available, each course representing a year’s study in 
one subject. The principal of the school, having in mind the 
boy’s abilities, and the college-entrance examinations for which 
he must prepare, lays out a curriculum, sometimes for one year, 
sometimes for the entire school course. The principal declares 
that after working with this system for eight years he hardly 
sees how he could get along with fixed courses. 


CONCLUSION 


The material on which this report is based has been derived 
from reports made in response to our circular, as well as from 
information obtained directly by members of the committee. 
In addition, some material is obtained from public documents or 
articles in recent publications. While the contributors were too 
numerous to name in detail, we wish to express our thanks to 
all who have aided us in our year’s work, and so enabled us to 
lay this report before you today. 

There has recently appeared a description of a modern battle 
in which the observer says that the most remarkable thing about 
it to him was the apparent absence of anybody in a country over 
which one army was known to be retreating and the other 
advancing. The gray-uniformed men were invisible: smoke- 
less powder did not betray the location of the fighting line, only 
here and there a solitary figure, or the winking of a heliograph 
indicated that a movement was in progress. 

_ 50, with us, the teacher fights under cover, away from public 
view, with smokeless powder. Only here and there can we 
catch a glimpse of movement, but your committee believe that 
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just as the few solitary figures or the heliograph may mark to 
the observer the location of the advancing army, so the reports 
which it has brought before you today mean that in college 
and in school, teachers and executive officials are striving to 
make the work of our profession broader, more efficient and 
more useful in aiding to make better scholars, better citizens, 


better men. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE HOME? 


EDWARD J. GOODWIN 
Albany, N. Y. 


There seem to be manifold and sufficient reasons for estab- 
lishing sympathetic and effective relations between the school 
and home; and yet, when one undertakes to express these rea- 
sons, and to define these relations, the subject is found to be 
somewhat elusive and baffling. 

It is clear, however, that the teacher very much needs the stim- 
ulus and the enlightenment that come from a comprehensive 
knowledge of the home-life of his pupils. It is evident also that 
the teacher’s restricted life and petty cares tend to narrow his 
vision and to inhibit his imagination. His attention is so 
focused upon the details of discipline and teaching that he often 
fails to grasp the larger life of the community in which he lives 
and which the school is organized to serve. This concentration 
of interest and attention sometimes becomes so absorbing and 
so protracted that he actually loses the true vision of education 
and comes to believe that the acquisition of knowledge is the 
real purpose of the school. This misconception of the true end 
of education is the more readily acquired and entertained because 
the teacher’s time and effort are so completely devoted to teach- 
ing the subjects of the curriculum and because he fails to dis- 
cern the relation of this teaching to the subsequent life of the 
child. In fact it is difficult for anyone to see how some of the 
stuff that is taught in the school, and in the college as well, has 
any vital relation to clear thinking or right living. When edu- 
cation breaks down in this way, it merely illustrates a common 
failing of men to confound the means with the end. 

The escape of the teacher from this obsession must come, 
if at all, from a careful study of the life of the community, 
from a free mingling with the people, from a sympathetic con- 

1 Read before the Harvard Teachers’ Association, March 7, 1908. 
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tact with parents and homes, from a due appreciation of the 
conditions under which school children are reared, and from a 
broader conception of the training needed to prepare such chil- 
dren for the life before them. That the need of this is most 
urgent in those districts of great cities where poverty and igno- 
rance abound will go without saying; but even in the smaller 
cities and villages the usefulness of the schools may be en- 
hanced, if the teacher will cultivate the acquaintance of parents 
and strive to enlist their support and co-operation. The school 
cannot wisely or safely ignore its obligations to render a larger 
service to the community than that which comes from controlling 
the child’s behavior and teaching him the subjects of the cur- 
riculum important as these may be. In fact, no scheme of public 
education can be genuinely democratic which does not recognize 
the conditions and obligations of community life and does not 
undertake to prepare its pupils to enter upon that life with an 
appreciative sense of its significance. 

It should never be forgotten that the educative process 
depends quite as much upon the teacher’s personality and point 
of view as upon the subjects of study. As the student emerges 
from the school and takes up the duties of life, he more and 
more loses his hold upon the facts of geography, history, lang- 
uage, mathematics, and science which have been taught him with 
so much solicitude; but the intellectual training which he gets 
from study, and the ideals of character and conduct, the outlook 
upon life—its duties and opportunities—which he gets from the 
teacher, are permanent acquisitions which may contribute more 
toward his ultimate success and serviceableness than any knowl- 
edge he has obtained from his school-books. It is often said 
that the college student derives more benefit from his college 
classmates than from his college studies. By a parity of reason- 
ing it may be said that the personal contact of the child with a 
cultured, broadminded and socially responsive teacher, has 
greater educative value than that which comes from the knowl- 
edge imparted by the school. “The great object of all educa- 
tion,” says ex-Commissioner Harris, “is to fit the individual to 
combine with his fellow-men. His intellectual training should 
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enable him to master the arts of intercommunication and give 
him the conventional view of the world. Each individual must 
be taught how his fellow-citizens look at things and events, or 
else he cannot understand their actions nor direct his own 
to any good purpose.” The teacher obviously cannot impart 
what he does not possess. If his vision and sympathies are 
restricted to the walls of his schoolroom his pupils fail to get 
from him the point of view and the inspiration that will impel 
them to render efficient service to the family and the community. 

We are gradually changing and enlarging our conception of 
the function of public education and with it must come a corre- 
sponding change in the view-point and function of the teacher. 
There is no mistaking the fact that in our large centers of popu- 
lation the school has come to be our chief reliance for welding 
together our racially mixed population and for promoting ideas 
of civic duty and social development. Deplore it as we may, 
the church no longer occupies the place of commanding influence 
which it once held, and, under our changed industrial conditions, 
the influence of the home, as an educative agency, has been 
seriously impaired. That men are looking to the school more 
and more to supplement the church and home in the training of 
children is evident when we compare the present range of studies 
with that of former generations, and when we witness the 
increasing demand for training in the manual arts and for 
school instruction suited to the needs of boys intending to go 
into the trades and into business. This attitude of the public 
mind may be interpreted to mean that teachers—especially those 
in secondary schools—have focused their interest and 
attention too much upon such of their students as 
aspire to a liberal education and too little upon those 
who must be relied upon to promote the nation’s mechanical, 
industrial, and commercial activities. A recent report from 
twenty-five cities in the state of New York discloses the omi- 
nous fact that only approximately 40 per cent. of all the children 
complete the curriculum of the elementary school, and the 
report of the United States Commissioner of Education shows 
that in 1905 only 13 per cent. of all students in the public high 
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schools of the country are in the senior year. In the state of 
New York the corresponding percentage is even less, amounting 
to only 9.8; and, worse yet, only two-fifths of these are boys. 
In other words, although 87,654 students were registered last 
year in the public high school of the state of New York, the 
number of boys graduated was only 2,424. What further evi- 
dence is needed to demonstrate the lack of adaptation of our 
schools to the actual needs of our population? 

It is obvious that those pupils who leave the high school 
without graduating usually belong to the wage-earning class 
and it is equally obvious that their right to a secondary educa- 
tion at public expense adapted to their needs is quite as good as 
that of more fortunate or more ambitious boys who go on to the 
college or professional school. 

If I am right in my belief that our scheme of secondary 
education is radically defective and that it ought to be readjusted 
so as to provide for students who are to be wage-earners quite 
as well as for those who seek a liberal education, then there 
should be corresponding changes in the ideals and training of 
school officials and teachers. Only as the teachers enlarge their 
vision of education can they co-operate in the effort that is 
making to adapt the activities and teaching of the school to the 
actual needs of our children and our industries. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the teacher, quite as much as the parent, needs 
the illumination and the impulse that grow out of cordial rela- 
tions between the school and home. 

It is one thing, however, to recognize the need of such co- 
operation between teacher and parent; it is quite another thing 
to establish it. It is a task of no small difficulty to remove the 
barrier that is set up between the home and the school, since the 
school rests upon a legal foundation and under the laws of the 
state is an independent entity. The classroom teacher has little 
time and less energy for social intercourse and sociological 
studies. The burdens which he bears from day to day are 
well-nigh crushing. No labor is more exhausting than sym- 
pathetic and effective teaching. If the task of the teacher were 
limited to the school-day, if there were no perplexing problems 
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of discipline to be solved, no written exercises to be pondered 
and rated, no records to be kept, no criticisms of the principal, 
superintendent, or parent to be feared, no final examinations 
impending, no careful preparation to be made for the next day’s 
lessons, and no need to guard the health by daily exercise in the 
open air, then we might expect the teacher in the public school 
to study the home life of his pupils, to participate broadly in 
the social life of the community, and to see the need of a closer 
relation between the business of the school and the business of 
life. But as it is, although teachers may participate in a move- 
ment to socialize the school they cannot be expected to imaugu- 
rate it. It may be true, as J. J. Findlay says, that “sociology is 
going to lay hold of the school and in course of time will trans- 
form the teacher’s ideals and his machinery also,’ but no one 
need expect to find such expert sociologists very close to the 
public schools, but rather in collegiate and professional schools 
whose business it is to define the ends of education and to train 
teachers to accomplish them. 

I cannot escape the conviction that the obligation to institute 
reforms in public education and to adjust it to our rapidly 
changing industrial and social conditions rests primarily upon 
our colleges and universities. They have the means of knowl- 
edge and ought to have the broad and true vision and the active 
sympathy which compels co-operation to better the public 
schools. They are directly interested in good schools for the 
obvious reason that they depend upon the schools for their stu- 
dents. They are under obligations to the schools for the larger 
reason that it is their normal function to create the ideals and to 
set up the standards of education in the state for whose service 
they have been chartered and endowed. It cannot be amiss to 
say that it is the privilege and the duty of the university to 
establish such programmes of study as shall give their students 
who intend to become teachers not only a just and compre- 
hensive view of the actual condition and needs of our hetero- 
geneous population, but also of the educative means and pro- 
cesses by which the school may be better adapted to promote the 
physical, intellectual, and moral vigor of the children and so to 
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transform them into successful bread-winners and good citizens. 
It is gratifying to note that the colleges and universities in the 
state of New York are responding to this call of duty and that 
the great universities of Columbia and Syracuse have estab- 
lished teachers’ colleges, and that twelve other colleges maintain 
departments for the training of teachers. 

There are several reasons why the parent should take an 
active interest in the school. It is his right and his duty to 
oversee the school that educates his children. It is his right 
because he pays the price of it and because it is his natural pre- 
rogative to know that his child is receiving the attention in the 
school that he needs. It is his duty because, where parental 
oversight and criticism are wanting, teachers, like other fallible 
mortals following the lines of least resistance, sometimes become 
neglectful of their duty, unreasonable in their requirements, and 
arrogant in their bearing toward their pupils. Even the best 
teachers and principals are more circumspect in their official 
conduct and more careful in teaching when under the critical eye 
of intelligent and watchful parents. However conscientious we 
may be in our management, however strong may be our grasp 
upon the principles of education and methods of teaching, we 
must all admit that our vision has been clarified, our sanity 
developed and our judgment matured both by the suggestive 
criticisms and by the angry complaints of interested parents. 
An open-minded principal may often get much needed and 
valuable information about his own school if he will give to 
parents that have a grievance a cordial welcome to his office. 

For more than a dozen years J followed the practice of setting 
apart an hour or more on a specified day of every week for 
private conferences in my office with parents who might desire 
to consult me about the school life of their children. As an 
outcome of these conferences, which increased in number and 
length from year to year, perplexing cases of discipline were 
amicably settled, misunderstandings were cleared up, elective 
studies were adapted to the proposed destination of students, 
and, best of all, the school thereby obtained a stronger hold 
upon the community’s confidence and co-operation. No other 
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means that I have ever adopted in the administration of a school 
has been more educative to me or more productive of good 
results to the school. Not all of these interviews, of course, 
were harmonious, but even the stormy ones, in which an occa- 
sional threat was made or a bribe offered, were instructive if 
not edifying. 

Although the public school is a state institution and is 
operated under state laws, its well-being and well-doing are so 
dependent upon the community which it serves, that I have often 
thought that its efficiency is directly proportional to the interest 
and oversight manifested by the parents. The reflex effect of 
this critical attitude upon the parents themselves, and through 
them upon their children, permeates the school, makes the 
pupils more alert and the teachers more faithful and proficient. 
To be sure these self-appointed critics of the schools are some- 
times over-zealous and even meddlesome, but this excess of 
zeal is much more wholesome than the indifference and neglect 
that characterize many communities which in consequence have 
poor schools. It is much easier to teach and to manage a school 
located in a great city where the delinquent teacher is not 
readily reached by an offended parent, but such immunity is not 
conducive to good teaching or good schools. 

The ideas of parents and teachers must converge if the 
administration of the public schools in any locality is to reach 
a good degree of perfection. To this end the leading spirits of a 
school or set of schools should undertake to quicken the imagi- 
nation of the community and thereby to enlist its co-operation in 
obtaining needed equipment and an efficient corps of teachers. 
Under our system of schools, or lack of system, administrative 
efficiency is well-nigh impossible when the details of school 
management are left entirely to the unguided direction of the 
local board of education. If school officials were educational 
experts and if we had an adequate supply of accomplished super- 
intendents and of mature and well-trained teachers the need of 
parental co-operation would be much less imperative. But 
there is no mistaking the fact that even in favored communities 
the number of young, inexperienced, and incompetent teachers 
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is very large, and, under present economic conditions, constantly 
growing larger. And no one would be rash enough to say that 
the average principal or superintendent of schools is built on 
such a large plan as to qualify him for unquestioned leadership. 
Under such conditions an informed public sentiment relating 
to schools has great significance. It debars school officials 
from appointing teachers through political or social influence 
which is a great and wide-spread evil; it detects and exposes 
inefficiency of instruction and management, brings about the 
dismissal of the incompetent, compels adequate appropriation, 
prevents the overcrowding of classes, improves sanitary condi- 
tions, decorates schoolrooms, and sometimes provides play- 
grounds. 

If it appears to some that such co-operation is possible only 
in exceptionally intelligent communities and that such directive 
power over the schools can be safely intrusted only to experts, 
it may be said in rejoinder that the only solid backing for good 
schools in this country is an insistent public demand for them, 
that while the teacher is trained in the traditional theories of 
education, the parent is trained in the logic of life, that the 
parent’s interest in his child’s education transcends that of the 
teacher, and that education goes on apace when the parent 
expreses his sympathy and respect for the work of the teacher. 

The principal of the school has in his own hands the most 
simple and direct means of bringing the school and home 
into mutually helpful relations. He should have capacity for 
genuine friendships and should seek thereby so to command the 
acquaintance and confidence of the community that visits of 
parents to the school may be made freely and frequently. Such 
visits are facilitated by invitations to inspect the classroom work 
on designated days, to be present at public exercises in the school 
gymnasium, to attend informal lantern-slide lectures given by 
a teacher upon some interesting phase of school instruction, 
to witness school debates, literary exercises, and graduation 
ceremonies in which the speakers should be students of the 
school. 

Exhibits of school-work yield unbounded delight to children 
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and no less pleasure to parents. They often unlock the door 
that bars the parent from entrance into his child’s school-life 
which is so unlike that of the home and so apart from it that 
the child otherwise fails to get the parental encouragement and 
sympathetic guidance which at times he sorely needs. During 
one afternoon and evening not long ago, no less than two thou- 
sand people visited a biologic exhibit made by one of the high 
schools in New York City. The products of the work done by 
the students were set up in the various classrooms and labora- 
tories, members of the classes were present to act as guides and 
to explain the exhibit, and visitors were able to see experiments 
in actual operation, plants growing under a variety of condi- 
tions, dissections, magnified cross-sections revealing structure, 
tests for starch and sugar in foods, cultures, fermentations, dis- 
tillations, yeast plants, and bacteria under the compound micro- 
scope, etc., etc. The good results accruing from this exhibit 
may be easily imagined. They were far-reaching and out- 
weighed all its cost in time and effort. 

But the most effective and permanent means of promoting 
close relationship and sympathy between the school and home 
are, doubtless, voluntary associations of parents which provide 
for an inductive study of local conditions and for concerted 
action. These associations in the congested districts of our 
large cities are multiplying rapidly and seem to be the outgrowth 
of an educational impulse not only to assist the work of the 
school but to supplement it by manifesting an active interest in 
the children that come from homes of ignorance and poverty. 
Such organizations are doing a unique work in developing 
among parents a feeling of responsibility to co-operate with 
the school in the education of their children and especially in 
disclosing the shortcomings of the school. These shortcomings 
are often due to causes over which the teachers of the school 
have little or no control. They issue from ignorance of our 
laws and language, from defective nutrition, from physical dis- 
abilities that affect the vision or hearing from truancy, from 
the erratic or depraved influence of the “gang,” and from the 
thousand and one limitations that are faced by the very poor 
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and hard-working people’ who live in the congested tenement 
districts of our large cities. Many of these evils extend to the 
smaller cities and even to the villages. For example, the New 
York State Board of Health has recently discovered that out of 
89,640 school children in 390 villages, 43,658 have defective 
vision, 10,126 have inflamed or scaly eyelids, 5,727 have defect- 
ive hearing and 10,831 are mouth breathers. If such condi- 
tions obtain in the comparatively homogeneous communities of 
villages, what must they be in the more physically degenerate 
population of large cities? No doubt some of these barriers to 
education may be lowered by the legalized action of school 
officials but they may not be removed without such an en- 
lightened and organized public opinion as may be developed by 
voluntary associations of interested parents. Some teachers and 
school officials seem to be apprehensive lest these organizations 
may assume an unwarranted and meddlesome control over the 
organization and work of the school, but this is hardly to be 
feared for the reason that co-operation is their avowed purpose 
and because the public opinion of a community will not justify a 
local association in a direct and radical interference with the 
established procedure of a public school. 

Associations of parents have already demonstrated their 
serviceableness within the field of school education. What they 
may do hereafter to weld together our heterogeneous popula- 
tion, to carry help and healing to the homes of the poor and 
unfortunate, and to make the school plant accessible for even- 
ing instruction to parents in the domestic arts and for social 
and literary entertainment to children and their parents are 
questions that must be answered in the light of experiment and 
experience. That great good is in the way of accomplishment 
there can be no doubt. 


EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL STUDY? 


HENRY SUZZALLO 
Columbia University 


The teacher is becoming more and more conscious of his 
way of working. He is less the creature of institutional habits, 
and more the master of his individual methods of procedure. 
No less an art than before, education has become a study. Edu- 
cational method, upon the whole, has improved through this self- 
consciousness, but not without some manifestation of those 
ludicrous mistakes which are the accompaniment of self-con- 
scious acts the world over. Just now the teacher is more 
nearly aware of his ways and means than ever before. In the 
first place there is more scholarly command of subject-matter in 
the elementary and secondary schools. There is much to be 
desired yet, but the tendency is upward. Teachers are better edu- 
cated. All recognize the worth of the change. A consciousness 
of ways of presenting subject-matter to pupils is a second large 
modification in professional attitude. The question is now more 
frequently asked: In what more effective ways can the 
materials of art and science be brought to bear upon the pupils 
to be taught? The advent of teaching method as such marks 
the growing professional consciousness that the child or youth 
is a pertinent factor in education to whom some adjustment 
must be made. 

Just now there are evidences of a third revolution in the 
teaching mind. The educator is beginning to direct his attention 
to the social ends of the school. The old, accepted purposes of 
the school are being subjected to a far-reaching skepticism. 
New functions are being urged upon educational institutions, 
and significant plans of reform are the subjects of current dis- 
cussion. It is to this last professional self-consciousness that 
there is need to turn our attention, not to education as applied 
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scholarship or applied psychology, so much as to education as 
applied sociology. It is the school viewed from the standpoint 
of its social references that is of concern. 

It seems somewhat trite to suggest the need of regarding 
education as a great social work. That education is highly 
social in its significance is a fact which everyone would admit. 
Yet it is a matter of serious doubt whether educational workers 
as a class have a clearly developed sociological point of view in 
determining the details of their practical work. It is common 
opinion that public education exists for “the training of citi- 
zens.” It is accepted professional theory that “the school trains 
for social life.” But after all, are not these vague expressions 
only general gestures at the truth, taking the place of the specific 
denotations of a thousand institutional facts which ought to 
guide us in the daily practice of education? The generalizations 
which govern our educational reflection and the phrases which 
permeate our professional discussion may be true enough, but 
we are by no means certain that they rest upon established fact. 
And even if this confidence were ours we have yet to realize what 
it means specifically to say that education in its significance is 
social. 

The greatest single need of the educational profession today, 
both for its efficiency and its respectability, is that it shall possess 
itself of a sound social point of view, from which to control and 
adjust its activities. Teachers as a class have been a bit grieved 
that the social esteem proper to so great a work as education in 
a democracy has not always been freely granted. The logic of 
the school’s relationship to social welfare would seem to war- 
rant more than has been rendered. But may not the limited 
regard with which teaching is held be due to the fact that the 
schools have not performed as great a social work as is theo- 
retically conceived to be the case? The reasons for the failure 
may be due largely to many causes in society at large, forces 
over which the educator has slight control; but some certainly 
lie in our educational theory and practice, in the very organiza- 
tion of the profession itself. When teachers and the leaders 
of teachers make the school a greater socializing force, when 
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boys and girls are better trained to meet the social obligations 
which our strenuous and complex modern life imposes, the 
social rewards will come in larger part than now. The response 
to increased social efficiency will be increased social apprecia- 
tion. We need then to assume that social point of view which 
is a product of our latest professional self-consciousness, and 
note some of the influencing relations which the school as an 
institution bears to the larger society in which it exists and 
labors. 

The relationship between popular education and democratic 
society is one that most people feel, and feel with responding 
devotion. They realize that an advancing civilization which 
finds its expression in free political institutions is increasingly 
dependent upon education. The freer the political institution, 
the more widely diffused is education. The more tyrannical the 
government, the more is it suspicious of popular education. In 
autocratic government, the military institution is the power for 
social control. In democracy, education tends largely to take 
the place of the coercive police power. Of these general truths 
there is ample illustration. Historic and contemporaneous con- 
ditions reveal concrete corroborations. It is no mere accident 
of ttme and place that Americans are distrustful of large armies 
and navies, of police and detectives, of every authoritative 
political force which uses external coercive force upon men, 
and that education as a privilege for all is fostered by the 
American state. Nor is it just political chance that Russian 
despotism discourages schools for the people and fosters the 
secret surveillance of a militant police. These governmental 
tendencies represent correlations between types of political insti- 
tutions on the one hand and education and force as means of 
social control upon the other. 

For American society and its schools the implication is plain. 
The school is the largest and most enduring force for social 
unification under free governmental institutions. Along with 
the other agencies which educate through the transmission and 
diffusion of common sentiment and belief, home and church and 
vocation, the school creates that common social consciousness 
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which leads men toward political co-operation, and prevents 
that “over-class consciousness” and that “over-individualiza- 
tion” which are dangers to the common weal. The coercive 
power of the police and the military keeps social peace by the 
overawing influence of power administered from without. The 
liberalizing power of education creates unity among men by 
implanting ethical ideas that control men from within. Truly 
educated men are free in their own eyes because the funda- 
mental ideas with which they are equipped make individual 
desire and its ensuing acts such that the state need not subject 
them to restraint. They are efficient in social life, because the 
controlling ideas which education has produced are rightly 
related to the problems of order and progress as found in the 
society in which the individual is to participate. 

If the school is to make men and women efficient and free, 
teachers must be less school-men and more world-men. They 
must be students of the larger social life as well of the smaller 
life of the school. They must know the arts and sciences, but 
they must also have some knowledge of affairs. Interested in 
the human nature of the children they teach, they must yet be 
students of the social currents in which their pupils must some 
day swim. It is society which gives the school its valuations, so 
that it may know what to do and how to do it. Unless those 
charged with the operation of schools are socially alive, they 
will be turning out men who, so far as the school’s training is 
concerned, will only fit into a dead generation. This is the 
reason why the failure of “educated men” to live up to expecta- 
tions, shocks, if it does not shatter, the faith of many men in the 
efficacy of school education. This is the cause of the sneer that 
“the man on the street” has for the “over-educated.” The 
“over-educated” is ‘“over-educated” only in the requirements of 
a society that has passed. He is really under-educated in what 
our present social organization demands. No school of ours, 
serving a complex and swift-moving American society, can 
render its true social service to democracy, unless its teachers 
have a vital interest in the affairs which are of deepest concern 
in our modern life. 
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How much more respectable the teaching profession would 
be if it would do a larger social work! How much more 
effective, if many teachers would take their myopic eyes off 
the dead traditions which grip our educational life! How much 
less wasteful and, indeed, ridiculous, if others would not dance 
an almost frivolous attendance upon faddish and fashionable 
reforms! The eyes of the teaching profession should be focused 
upon the social earth about us, so that the educational vision 
would be of real things. Dead traditions represent practices 
once useful to society but now without a sanction in social 
conditions and needs. Fads in education are the fantastic prod- 
ucts of pedagogical reveries which have no real relation to exist- 
ing social conditions. The educator with a clear social point of 
view can avoid the dead tradition and the abortive fad, follow- 
ing the still valid traditions and the warranted projects for 
reform, by imposing upon every school theory and practice the 
truths of our best sociological study and belief. 

It is not alone in an escape from obvious professional crudi- 
ties that the social study of education will save us. There are 
more serious controversies in which we are at present engaged, 
of which a social approach would offer a clearer view. Just 
now there is a struggle on between the advocates of general 
culture and vocational efficiency in schools. School men and 
citizens have taken sides. Frequently the war of discussion 
wages as though one side or the other had finally to do its 
opponent to death. May it not be that the two purposes in 
education are compatible, indeed, that they must be reconciled as 
supplementary forces within the total educational provision? 
The school itself supplies no standard. But social conditions 
and necessities do. 

Let us take, as a concrete instance, one particular form in 
which this controversy is expressing itself. The proper relating 
of liberal and industrial education is a particular situation which 
we are all facing just now. In the state of Massachusetts you 
have an industrial commission which has started a work which 
is as important as any single educational movement of the past 
ten or fifteen years. It has certainly attracted much attention 
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from the general public. With reference to this movement two 
characteristic attitudes are found, one of fixed hostility and one 
of unrestrained enthusiasm. 

Many cultured men and women of traditional academic 
training are protesting earnestly against the introduction of 
“another fad.” Certain other men and women, usually inter- 
ested in very “practical” affairs, and firmly supported by the 
commercial world, do not hesitate to suggest that “the old edu- 
cation must pass,” the assumption being that vocational educa- 
tion will take its place in the public schools. The onlooker noting 
this struggle is intuitively suspicious, as the serious social stu- 
dent is deliberately distrustful, of the extreme attitudes of both 
of these factions. A sound social point of view would do much 
to temper the dogmatism of both conservative and radical, and 
suggest a safer if less definite course to be pursued. 

Two things seem to be in opposition here. One is the idea 
of common culture and general social training; the other is the 
idea of personal competitive efficiency and specialized vocational 
training. How are we going to reconcile these two main ele- 
ments as well as many minor ones? We have men attacking the 
old classical courses in our high school, saying it does not make 
for efficiency. We have still others attacking the old classical 
course saying it is not even culture, that is, of a modern sort. 
What is to be our definition of culture, and what of efficiency? 
How are we going to recognize the meritorious elements in the 
traditional education which gave a common knowledge and train- 
ing to all? How are we going to adjust the newer demands for 
industrial education which specialize men and distribute them 
in various and diverse groups of occupations? An adequate 
principle can come only from a view of man’s whole social life, 
because culture is always relative to social conditions, and effi- 
ciency is always determined by social needs. 

What do “culture” and “efficiency” mean in terms of a 
social point of view? Every man is charged with two distinct 
sets of social obligations. First, there are certain general obliga- 
tions which every man bears in common with every other man. 
Every man is a member of a family, a neighbor in the com- 
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munity, a citizen under the government, and a member of 
humanity. To the extent that we all possess this common human 
membership in our common human institutions, we bear duties 
which no man can rightly give over to another man. The 
knowledge and the training which provide for the common 
human obligations of all men are cultural and liberal. Second, 
there are certain group obligations which are highly specialized. 
Every man is not a carpenter or a tradesman or a lawyer. Ifa 
person is one of these, he bears a special vocational obligation 
common to his group but not to all humanity. His obligation 
here is specialized rather than general. The knowledge and 
training which give him the insight and the skill to perform his 
day’s work in the world efficiently are vocational and specialized. 
No man is truly or completely educated unless he has had both 
types of education. 

Cultural and practical education are not only better related 
by such a way of viewing education ; they are each better defined. 
There is need to modify our conception of culture and to enlarge 
our idea of practical education. The culture of a hundred or 
two hundred years ago may be far short of our requirements for 
the life of today. Culture is always relative to our total human 
achievement up to the present. It is likewise relative to that 
portion of the population which participates in the control of 
society. In ancient Greece, the class that ruled the state, and 
society behind the state, was not engaged in industrial pursuits. 
An appreciation and an ability to deal with industrial matters 
were no necessary part of culture. The old Greek culture was 
related to the old Greek social conditions and was one thing; 
the modern American culture must be related to modern Ameri- 
can conditions and must be another thing. The latter will 
carry with it the elements of the old culture in so far as they 
bear upon the present, because our present civilization is in a 
sense the latest terminal of past civilizations. Because our demo- 
cratic society allows the industrial classes to participate in social 
regulation, it must provide in its cultural scheme for the appre- 
ciation of the great economic and industrial life which today 
engrosses so much of the life of our citizens. The humanity 
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of America in at least one aspect is tied up with the creative toil 
of our vocational life, as much as Greek humanity was part and 
parcel of the thought of those whose business was war and 
government, religion, and art. 

Practical education in the sense in which specialized educa- 
tion is most used today refers more specifically to industrial edu- 
cation. The definition tends to become a narrow one in popular 
discussion. Instead of “industrial education” we should speak 
of “vocational education” as better including what we really 
mean. Agricultural and commercial education, for which there 
is yet no adequate provision, should be urged as much as educa- 
tion in the industries or manufactures. And while our care of 
the professions has been less a matter of neglect, we must 
remember, in our enthusiasm for new types of vocational train- 
ing, that the older types are as essential to society as hand 
workers. Our view of special group education must be compre- 
hensive enough to include all and not merely a few of the 
specialized necessities. 

Substantial school reform cannot be entirely attained by 
looking inward upon the school. The teacher must look beyond 
the school walls and grasp the social relations of the educa- 
tional institution. Is it not a striking fact that most of the 
reforms in American education which have occurred within the 
last century, by initiative of the profession itself, have been 
reforms in teaching method as opposed to administrative method, 
while most of the reforms in our educational organization and 
administration have received their initial impulse at least 
from men not primarily trained in public-school work, 
from publicists outside the technical field of education? 
Teaching method is the school’s inward adjustment to the 
human nature of the child; administrative method is the school’s 
outward adjustment to the conditions imposed by society. Upon 
the first rather than the second has the teaching profession 
exerted the major part of its energies for reform. We have 
much that is established in the way of general principles of 
teaching method, and comparatively little upon the principles 
of administrative method. 
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But even our reform of teaching method and its controlling 
theory has been a bit futile for the lack of a true social point of 
view as a check. We have only to recall the confidence with 
which the advent of the psychologist in education was hailed a 
few years ago, and to note the disappointment. The coming of 
psychology was to mark the appearance of education as a 
science. At last teaching was to become a matter of expert 
knowledge! A few of our best-known psychologists in the 
reactionary period went so far as to deny that psychology could 
be of any considerable use to the teacher. But even intelligent 
men get caught in the sweep of a popular wave. We have had 
disappointments in our dependence upon psychology to be sure, 
but not because we had not the right to expect good service of 
psychology but because we exceeded reason and expected too 
much. An over-reliance upon the psychological reform of 
teaching method was bound to breed failures. Teaching must 
consider many complex factors, psychology as we have it sheds 
light upon a restricted aspect, and frequently the evidences on 
this single aspect are scattered and fragmentary. 

The child-study movement wandered farther afield, but fell 
into ruts of its own. It gave a broader view of child life in its 
varying conditions and relations, than mere psychology, but its 
yield was less lasting, because its methods of thinking were 
looser. As applied to the theory of teaching method it gave a 
tendency toward the over-toleration of every bent of the child. 
Child-nature became over-authoritative. The school began to 
follow the whims and caprices of children with the same rever- 
ence that it adjusted to instinctive tendencies and the limitations 
of natural equipment. Instead of socializing the child as fast 
as was safe, the school was in danger of assisting in the delay 
of social education, if it did not actually intensify the child’s 
peregrinations from virtue. But fortunately, traditional prac- 
tice kept the schools immune from the evils that took hold of 
educational theory, while the social common-sense of the public 
kept it skeptical from the beginning. More of a social point of 
view would have kept social conditions and needs more authori- 
tative as a standard of reference, and the nature of the child 
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would have found its right place as a single factor in the teach- 
ing situation. 

Far more important still is it that we have a sociologist’s 
knowledge when the school faces proposals that it shall take 
over responsibilities which are radical departures from its estab- 
lished institutional duties. The performance of functions that 
have belonged to other institutions the school should assume only 
after a careful comparative study of the institutional means 
which society has at its disposal to get the total social work 
done. To take over from the family the feeding of children, 
as well as their sex education, and impose these obligations on 
the school merely because family life weakens and the school is 
convenient, is to establish institutional precedents which in the 
long run may work harm rather than good to society. The 
same principle applies to the suggestion that there should be 
religious education given in the schools. May it not be better 
to reform the churches than the schools so as to provide for 
adequate religious education? It must be kept in mind that 
social institutions have their strengths and weaknesses for cer- 
tain kinds of work, exactly as any other types of human instru- 
ments devised for special kinds of work. Such questions can 
receive a tentative answer only on the assumption of some 
comparative knowledge of social forces and means outside the 
school. 

Religion and special types of moral education are stable 
interests of society for which the school may not always care. 
But the school is sometimes asked to assume the burden of aid- 
ing the reform movements of many minority factions, whose 
propagandas are not yet recognized as contributing to a stable 
social interest of the community. Within a single period of 
three months, the office of the superintendent of schools for a 
large city has been asked to introduce into the schools the teach- 
ing of the initiative and the referendum, reformed spelling, the 
complete decimal system of weights and measures, the octenary 
system of counting, and economic socialism, ail measures not 
yet accepted by common or even majority opinion in American 
society. Yet there are school systems that have decided to 
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co-operate with some of these reform movements. What is the 
relation of the school to social reform? Can that question be 
answered without a knowledge of social purpose and social 
organization? Undoubtedly the school contributes to social 
progress, but may it not be as a transmitter of old and accepted 
social values now intensified in meaning and expanded in appli- 
cation, rather than as the exponent of radical and controversial 
reform? 

The time has come for a recognition of social theory in 
educational practice. Educational reform may change our ad- 
ministrative methods, our courses of study, our methods of 
instruction, but it cannot be true educational reform unless every 
such reform has had its sanction in some external reference of 
the school to society. The school is created by social necessity ; 
the worth of its existence is in its social effect. As we have a 
school hygiene and an educational psychology, so we must have 
what is basic, an educational sociology. 

As a profession we were born of the monastic and cloistral 
school of the mediaeval period. It was part of the life to 
scorn the world outside and look heavenward. But mediaeval 
world and convent wall have passed. The secular education of 
today trains for the economic, political, and social life of the 
world outside our schools. The old scorn of the world we must 
cast aside. We must live in the world and be of it. Of its great 
swirl and swift change we must be cognizant and thoughtful 
every hour. Then, and then alone, can our schools and our 
teaching profession become what they ought to be—the greatest 
support of an efficient democracy of happy, free, and noble men. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


In the April number of the School Review attention was called in an 
editorial article to the report of the Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and Vicinity for 1905-6, which association devoted prac- 
THE QUANTITY OF tically the entire year to discussion of the question, “Are 
a College Entrance Requirements Excessive?” At the meet- 
ing in October last of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools the same subject was vigorously debated, 
and at the close of the meeting a motion was carried providing for the 
appointment of a committee of twelve—six college and six school repre- 
sentatives—to consider the whole subject and report next fall. A month 
later the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland appointed a similar committee to consider the same 
subject. President Seelye, of Smith College, in his annual report, published 
early in January, expressed positively and strongly the opinion that the 
entrance requirements of women’s colleges were distinctly too high, and 
ought to be reduced. These are not the only instances that could be brought 
forward, but they are sufficient to show that the subject is a thoroughly live 
one, and that it is likely to be a live one for some time to come. 

On the other hand, there is at present a strong movement in exactly the 
opposite direction, though not at all antagonistic, brought about by the 
influence of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
This institution was at first regarded by the general public as simply an 
organization for the pensioning of college professors, but those who have 
come into touch with its work are beginning to realize that it is likely to 
prove one of the most potent educational forces of the country. When it 
came to decide what colleges should be admitted to the privileges of its 
benefactions it set up certain standards to which a college must conform. 
These included such matters as endowment, equipment, number of professors, 
and freedom from denominational control; but it also included one qualifica- 
tion that directly touches the schools of the country, namely, that a college 
to conform to its standard must have entrance requirements amounting to at 
least fourteen points, a point representing one year’s work in a subject at 
five periods a week. 

Thus, according to the standard of the Carnegie Foundation, a college, 
to be considered a real college, must require as preparation approximately 
four years of high-school work. This can hardly strike anyone as unreason- 
ably high, and yet it is startling to see how many institutions, even of famous 
name, fail to come up to this mark. South of Mason and Dixon's line the 
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colleges that conform to it can be counted on the fingers of one hand. More 
than one college, in the last year or two, has raised its requirements to a 


point more nearly normal. 

These two tendencies, while exactly opposite, are not in any sense antago- 
nistic, for they are both the result of an attempt to make the college fit more 
closely on top of the secondary school. Our educational system is far from 
uniform, but it is steadily becoming less heterogeneous, and the respective 
fields of the school, the college, and the university are gradually becoming 
clearly differentiated. We have the college, following a school course of 
approximately twelve years. Some colleges, particularly in the South, feel- 
ing that the schools were deficient, and fearing that if they asked too much 
for admission the students would pass them by altogether, have deliberately 
kept their requirements at the standard of forty or fifty years ago; and 
some colleges, particularly in the East, desiring to have as much of the ele- 
mentary work as possible done before entrance to college, have pushed their 
requirements up to a point beyond the power of the schools to meet properly. 
The two movements at the present time have the same object—to adjust the 
requirements of the colleges to the work that the schools can do—on the one 
hand to raise the standard as far as is reasonable, and on the other to reduce 
it to a normal point. 

The question naturally suggests itself, is such uniformity desirable? 
Is it not for the best interests of education to have diversity of standards? 
There is, of course, something to be said for this point of view, but it can 
hardly be denied that the normal standard of admission to college must be 
the work that can be done in the ordinary school course. Variations from 
that norm almost always produce unsatisfactory results. Requiring less than 
can be accomplished in the full school course allows more freedom, but if the 
difference is considerable it creates a tendency for the student to hurry his 
work and to enter college a year sooner than he should. Requiring more 
than can properly be performed makes it necessary for some of the work 
to be slighted, and thus lowers the standard of quality. It would be a logical 
course for a college to say frankly that it would admit students after three 
years of high-school work, or that it required a year of study after gradua- 
tion from school, but the asking of an additional subject, or of a little more 
of some subject, it is difficult to justify on any good ground. 

It is clear, then, that the whole question of the quantity of admission 
requirements for college is up for discussion and is likely to be thoroughly 
threshed out in the next few years. There will probably be no serious dis- 
puting of the position that the American college must rest squarely on top 
of the American school. That being the case, the question of how much the 
college may legitimately demand must be answered by ascertaining how 
much the school is able to supply. It is not so much a question of what the 
college would like, as of what the school can do. Have we not reached the 
point where that question can be taken up, discussed thoroughly and 
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exhaustively, and answered authoritatively? Are we not ready for the estab- 
lishment of a representative commission of schoolmasters to investigate the 
whole subject and to report conclusions which will afford a definite basis 
both for discussion and for action? And is there any body that could father 
this movement better than the Carnegie Foundation? It has undertaken to 
establish a minimum standard of admission to college, and in so doing it has 
exerted a far-reaching influence. It would not only place its own action 
beyond the reach of criticism, but it would render a profound service to 
both higher and secondary education if it were to determine in an authori- 
tative manner the amount of work that our schools can adequately do, and, 
therefore, that our colleges may reasonably demand. 
W. F. 
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Grundfragen der Schulorganisation. By GrorG KERSCHENSTEINER. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1907. Pp. 206. $0.80 (paper). 

Volksschule und Lehrerbildung in den Vereinigten Staaten. By Franz 
Kuypers. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1907. Pp. 146. 


These books are announced as a part of the movement toward reform in 
school instruction. They stand out significantly in the mass of educational 
material published in German during the past year. The authors are leaders 
in that department of German schools which at present has most significance for 
Americans, the continuation school or Fortbildungsschule movement. Dr. 
Kerschensteiner is at Munich, Dr. Kuypers at Cologne (formerly at Disseldorf) ; 
the former has been in his city for a number of years, the latter is just beginning 
a new work; one stands for the workshop and technical instruction of appren- 
tices in the school, the other for leaving more of that side to the masters in the 
trades. 

The first book contains ten addresses dealing with elementary, continuation, 
and secondary education; the training of teachers, vocational and general educa- 
tion, military service, and productive labor. It marks a decided advance in appre- 
ciation of the higher responsibility of the state and community for meeting the 
educational needs of all its members on a basis of self-activity and co-operation. 
The fifty pages of notes at the back contain much valuable material; unfortu- 
nately there is no index. 

The second book is the result of a brief but well-organized visit to America 
at the time of the St. Louis exposition. It is remarkable how much was seen and 
how wisely it was judged. A careful reading of the book brought to light very 
few errors and for several of those the author was able to show his American 
authorities. There is a well-selected bibliography ; the illustrations are excellent; 
the material is so organized that it can easily be got at but there is no index. 

He begins with the kindergarten and passes on to elementary, manual train- 
ing and normal schools The selection is naturally with reference to those 
phases of constructive work from which he thinks that German schools can learn 
from American. Self-government, the race question, truant schools, the course 
of study, methods, equipment—all these and many other subjects are concretely 
stated with side references to German conditions. He is appreciative but does 
not spare the tendencies toward superficiality and haste too often found. One 
wishes that he had given us a chapter on secondary schools, for it is evident that 
from his point of view we should not have come off from such a discussion with- 
out a scoring. 

Both works are well written with reasonably modern German constructions. 
It is strange that books of this kind are not used more in our German courses in 
the training of teachers. The one by Dr. Kuypers is especially well adapted 
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to this use, as are many others of the valuable series to which it belongs, “aus 
Natur und Geisteswelt.’”’ Our secondary-school courses and reference libraries 
would also profit by better acquaintance with this series. 
Frank A, Manny 
New York City, N. Y. 


Specimens of Modern English Literary Criticism. Chosen and edited by 
Witu1am T. Brewster. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xxxiii+379. 
$1.00. 


The fifteen essays in this book are Stephen’s “Wood’s Halfpence,” Masson’s 
“DeQuincey’s Writings,” Johnson’s “The Metaphysical Poets,” Macaulay’s 
“Montgomery’s Poems,” Bagehot’s “Dickens,” Pater’s “Wordsworth,” Robertson’s 
“Poe,” Dryden’s “Preface to the Fables,’ Harrison’s “Ruskin as a Master of 
Prose,” Lamb’s “Tragedies of Shakespeare,” James’s “The Art of Fiction,” Poe’s 
“Philosophy of Composition,” Arnold’s “Study of Poetry,” Coleridge’s “On 
Poetry and Poetic Poem,” and Shelley’s “Defense of Poetry.” Two features of 
the selections are at once apparent: the variety and the arrangement. No 
reader of the volume can possibly find fault with Professor Brewster’s varied 
list, but every reader will ask for an explanation of the arrangement. This is 
explained in the Preface. “In arrangement,” says the editor, “the essays pro- 
ceed from the simplest, most matter of fact and most easily demonstrable to the 
more general, more abstract, and less easily provable.” Hence, in reading this 
book, we pass from essays on particular men to essays on special topics, and 
essays on literary art and morality. This arrangement is, consequently, of much 
value to the novice in the study of literary criticism. Instead of the usual 
method—the historical, which is of little pedagogical value—we get a list of 
the masterpieces of literary criticism which pass from the merely personal or 
historical to the analytical or scientific, to the more indefinitely personal opinion, 
and the still more philosophical or metaphysical appreciation. Such a method 
should appeal to those who are interested in criticism as a branch of work in 
college composition. In this respect Professor Brewster’s book is of more 
value than those books of similar selections which are manufactured for the 
purpose of treating the historical development of literary criticism or those 
which are made with shears and paste to illustrate the peculiarities of critics 
of diverse minds and schools. Professor Brewster has done well, too, in giving 
his selections without abridgment, and in making his notes and questions 
analytical rather than explanatory of the text. Criticism is, when taken in its 
highest sense, a fine intellectual discipline, based upon the finest discriminations, 
and grounded in the methods of subtle exposition and argumentation. Pro- 
fessor Brewster has recognized this high calling of the art of literary criticism 
and has embodied his ideas in his very able introduction and in his scholarly 
notes. To adapt a well-known dictum—by Augustine Birrill, we believe—a man 
may talk like a gentleman and a scholar for a year on the material gathered 
from this book. 

H. E. Cosrentz 

Soutu Division HicuH ScHoor 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Field-Book of the Stars. By Witttam T. Otcotr. With Fifty Diagrams. 

New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907. Pp. xiiit+163. 

In a review published in the January issue of School Science and Mathe- 
matics, 4 propos of a certain mathematical geography, is the statement: “In many 
of the smaller high schools it (the mathematical geography) would furnish work 
more valuable and practical than the astronomy that still lingers in some of the 
courses.” This statement, coming as it does from a high-school teacher of 
science, ought not to pass without challenge, because of two of its easy impli- 
cations. One of the implications is that whatever “lingers” in the high school 
also languishes ; and the other is that astronomy as a high-school study is in the 
course only by virtue of “lingering” there. If these implications were intended 
—and we trust they were not—the author of them was rather proselyting for a 
particular science than passing a calm judicial opinion on the relative merits of 
different branches of science for high-school study. The more discriminating 
judgment of experts of high-school education is in full accord with the position 
that the trouble with the old-time type of astronomy was with the way of teach- 
ing it to high-school pupils, and not at all with the suitability of the science, 
as such, to high-school purposes. It may be justly said that a course in high- 
school astronomy, made up of a judicious admixture of observational, laboratory, 
and mathematical work, might, so far as the educational interests of high-school 
boys and girls are involved, very well replace current courses in physiography, 
or be accepted as an eminently worthy substitute for the over-technical physics 
and chemistry that are too common with us today. A year’s work, beginning 
with a half-year of general laboratory physics, followed by a half-year of labora- 
tory and experimental astronomy, would be better suited to the needs of modern 
high-school pupils than any science course now in our high schools. The spirit 
and substance of no science is so well adapted to the needs of the short-sighted, 
self-centered, and imaginative adolescent youth as are those of astronomy, when 
methods of teaching it are truly scientific. 

Indeed a good part of the nature-study of the elementary school should 
consist, and in not a few instances does now consist, of observational studies of 
the sun, moon, stars, and constellations. These things are quite as much a part 
of the environment of the life of elementary pupils as are the animals, plants, 
etc., that are studied, and consequently are quite as profitable subjects of study. 
They should be made a rational and an intelligent part of his environment. 
Merely because adults have grained into themselves the habit of ignorance and 
disregard of the most obvious objects and manifestations of the sky is not suffi- 
cient reason for keeping the children in ignorance. It is this field of ignorance 
that breeds so prolific a crop of current superstitions about the moon, the planets, 
the seasons, and the weather. To make children more neighborly with the stars 
and more rational about them will both deliver them from these empty supersti- 
tions, and afford them a source of life-long satisfaction. 

This general work with astronomical objects should be followed up in the 
high school with a good observational and experimental course, with much 
reading based upon the experiments and observations. There should, moreover, 
be no childish fear of the mathematical bogey-man, where mathematics will do 
real service in explaining and clarifying astronomical truths. If teachers of 
high-school science would acquire enough expertness in elementary mathematics 
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to enable them to see a truth when it is expressed in mathematical language and 
thus to acquire a steadiness of mind when a formula of algebraic look stalks 
out before them, the mathematical element necessary to put fiber and sinew into 
science work would soon cease to be a bugaboo with us, as it has long ago ceased 
to be in the cultured countries of Europe. 

But the crux of the difficulty of giving such astronomical work as is described 
above is the lack of suitable textbook literature. It is singular that nearly all 
the astronomical books whose titles profess to be directed to youthful audiences 
treat everything from the adult point of view. The authors seem to think they 
must interest the fathers and mothers of the boys and girls, first of all. Their 
books are written in adult language, on adult themes, and with adult treatments. 
They are in no proper sense boys’ and girls’ books on astronomy. The knowing 
publishers are sure that all the high schools need is a diluted college text, with 
now and then a difficulty cracked into somewhat smaller pieces. The pedagogics 
of the boy is based on the naive theory that the boy is a smaller-mouthed man. 
The ambitious high-school teacher, eager to think of himself as teaching college 
boys and girls, is apt to want precisely this ultra-mature type of book, and the 
commercial publishers, anxious only for what will sell, work their wills none too 
regardful for the pedagogical interests involved. Excellent exceptions to the 
foregoing type of text are: Miss Eliza A. Bowen’s Astronomy by Observation 
and Professor Wilson’s and Miss Byrd’s Laboratory Astronomics. Another 
notable exception is the little volume under review here. 

For assistance in the geography of the heavens, and for choosing particular 
objects that are suitable for naked-eye or opera-glass study this little book is 
the most complete and the most practicable that has thus far appeared. Starting 
with the “Great Dipper” and the “Pleiades” as regions of references, the entire 
portion of the sky that is visible from the average latitude of New England and 
the Middle States is comprised in the charts and the descriptive text that 
accompany them. The subject is handled from the point of view of the stars 
of spring; of summer; of autumn; and of winter. Then come charts containing 
the most interesting objects of one, or of a few constellations of the seasonal 
maps, each chart facing a single page of concise descriptive matter for identify- 
ing and finding the objects depicted. It can hardly be claimed that either too 
much or too little descriptive matter is given. 

The diagrams are simple, clear, and admirably adapted to class or individual 
use. Stars of the first magnitude, variables, and nebulae are indicated on the 
seasonal maps by characteristic symbols. On the several constellation charts 
fuller detail is given. 

The book closes with brief chapters of only a few compact paragraphs on the 
planets; the milky way; motions of the stars; meteors and shooting stars; a 
glossary of about 25 pages on the names of the stars and their meanings. Pro- 
nunciations are also indicated. The book closes with a table of first-magnitude 
stars and a good index. 

The author’s work is excellently done. The book is timely and teachable, 
and there is little of moment in it to criticize. The publisher’s part of the work 
is good. Every high-school teacher of astronomy ought to have it and to use 


it in his classes. G. W. M 
. MEYERS 
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Problems in Furniture-Making. By Frep D. CrawsHaw. Peoria, II: 
Manual Arts Press, 1906. Pp. 58. Paper cover. 


This book is arranged in two parts: notes on the problems with pictorial 
illustrations, and working drawings. It is both an interesting collection of 
designs and helpful reference work from which to secure dimensions of simple 
furniture. To most instructors, the book presents little that is new. Its most 
marked feature being the attempt to gain large results without the essential 
outlay of time, material, and efficient workmanship. The most easily distinguished 
example of this type of construction is the “library chair,” p. 23. There are 
however a number of quite useful designs. Seven pages are devoted to directions 
for getting out stock, making joints, finishing, etc. These notes are so brief 
that they would likely mislead a beginner, and contain little of value to others. 

In the matter of design, some of the forms deserve criticism. The object 
appears to be to see what odd or uncommon shapes may be used without destroy- 
ing the efficiency of the piece, rather than the artistic outlines, which should 
result from the structural form and use. It appears to be another attempt to 
make “useful things beautiful,” rather than to make things so useful and so 
perfect structurally that they will of necessity be beautiful. These designs illus- 
trate in a very forcible manner the results of certain schools which attempt to 
teach design while neglecting the structural details. 

Frank Henry SELDEN 

Tue UNIveERSITy oF CHICAGO 


Through France and the French Syntax: A Book of French Composition. 
By Rosert Louris SANDERSON, assistant professor of French in Yale 
University. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1906. Pp. 153. 65c. 


All teachers of French hail with interest a new book of French compo- 
sition, for new texts are constantly needed along this line. Professor Sander- 
son’s book is based on an interesting plan. The material for translation is given 
in the guise of a journey through France. Much could be said to commend the 
proportion of space given to Paris and to the rest of France. Too many pupils 
have the impression that in France there is but Paris, and perhaps the Loire 
chateaux. A map is provided on which the itinerary may be followed, but it is 
confusing to find that the map shows the divisions into departments, while in 
the text the division into provinces is followed. 

The notes are full and clear. The grammatical rules are given as needed, 
not according to a grammatical classification. This simplifies the daily lesson 
but makes it difficult to carry out any systematic topical grammar review. In 
the vocabulary we can commend the practice shown in the following entry: 
“Spring, mn. (season), printemps, m.; (metal) ressort, m.; (water) source, f.” 
Less than a half-dozen typographical errors were noted; these in the vocabulary. 

Professor Sanderson’s book will be useful, both on the technical side for 
which it is intended, and in giving pupils a glimpse of the country whose 
language they are studying. 

A. L, LeDuc 

Chicago 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


One indirect result of the Collingwood school fire in Cleveland has been 
a more careful investigation of conditions in several cities. Building 
Superintendent Snyder reports to the New York Board of Education that 
429 schools in Greater New York are not fully fireproofed. Sixty million 
dollars would be required to put them in perfect condition, while three 
million is immediately necessary to make the buildings conform to actual 
fire-regulations. 


At the advisory council of the National Congress of Mothers, held 
in Washington on March 14, a letter from Commissioner of Education 
Brown was read indorsing the use of school buildings for neighborhood 
meeting purposes. The letter was received with decided approval by the 
meeting, and by the presiding officer, President Roosevelt. The Congress 
has stood throughout for such a use of school buildings as facilitating 
the participation of parents in the social life of their children. 


The eight hundred teachers of the Philippines are to hold an institute, 
and the government is sending a commission of four prominent educators 
to address them on general educational subjects. The members of the 
commission represent three college departments, English, anthropology, and 
political science, and the more narrowly “educational” attitude of Teachers’ 
College. They sailed from San Francisco early in March. The eight 
hundred teachers whom they are to address are about half natives. The 
institute is to be held a short distance outside of Manila. 


The Summer School of Ethics, intended for principals and teachers, as 
well as for settlement workers and all who are interested in ethical educa- 
tion, has been removed from Plymouth to Madison, Wis. One of the topics 
to be treated is that of ethical values in literature and in school festivals. 
The summer school is held under the American Ethical Union, and offers 
its courses in July. 


“The total number of Japanese students in America outnumbers pro- 
portionately the student body of any other foreign element,” says the 
Outlook. About a hundred of them are sent by the Mombusho, or Depart- 
ment of Education in Japan. These students receive a thousand dollars 
a year for expenses, with three or four hundred additional for the cost 
of the journey. The Mombusho is also very liberal in money for special 
investigation. Japan is adopting a very far-seeing plan for the development 
of its national supremacy, commercially, intellectually, and otherwise. 
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